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A FEW OF THE THOUSAND BUILDINGS AT THE AYER CAMP 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


T is doubtful whether any New England 

community has ever undergone so complete 

a transformation within a few weeks as took 
place at Ayer, Massachusetts, in August and 
early September. When it was chosen as the 
site of one of the sixteen cantonments for train- 
ing the new National Army it was a placid 
little country village in a peaceful agricultural 
community. Now, just outside the village, 
where there were green fields and a waste of 
scrub-grown hills, there is a city of nearly a 
thousand buildings ready for the forty thou- 
sand young men from all parts of New England 
who during the next few months will there 
receive their training as soldiers. 

A force of about nine thousand workmen 
wrought the marvelous transformation, a work 
so great that a building, and a very sizable 
structure, too, was completed every forty min- 
utes for almost two months. The work called 
for thirty million feet of lumber and the un- 
loading of fifty carloads of material every day. 
‘The cantonment has its complete electric light- 
ing system and a sewerage system with twenty 
miles of pipe. It has a well that is said to be 
the largest in New England, fifty feet in cir- 
cumference and forty-five feet in depth, sunk 
in the side of a hill of water-bearing gravel a 
mile and a half away from the camp. From 
the well the water is pumped through a pipe 
made of California redwood, a new thing in 
this part of the country and used because it 
could be built more quickly than a metal-pipe 
system, and said to be quite as satisfactory 
for use up to ten years or so. There is a hos- 
pital with sixteen hundred beds. The contract 
for all the work called for spending about six 
million dollars, and it is a splendid tribute to 
the contractors, a Springfield firm, that the 
work was all done on schedule time and that 
the new city was ready for the first five per 
cent, about two thousand men, on September 1. 
About a thousand officers, a large part of them 
graduates of the training camp at Plattsburg, 
are intrusted with the work of drilling and 
training the forty thousand men. 

so] 

HE immense South Station at Boston, 

with the twenty-eight tracks of its mas- 

sive train shed under a single iron roof, 
still does the largest business of any American 
terminal. During the first six months of the 
present year 19,171,063 passengers came and 
went there, an increase of six per cent over 
the number for the corresponding period of 
the year before. 

The North Station does not handle so many 
persons as the South Station, but it is still 
the busiest terminal in the country used by 
a single road. Through it during the first six 
months of this year there passed 14,193,405 
incoming and outbound passengers. That is 
also an increase of about six per cent over the 
business of the first half of'1916. Some day, 
perhaps, the two great terminals will have 
electrification, which would do away with the 
smoke nuisance. ° 


HE advocates of votes for women have 

looked on Maine as a promising field for 

theircampaign and many political prophets 
have said that it would be the first state in 
New England, perhaps in the East, to amend 
its constitution so that women should have 
all the suffrage rights that men have. It may 
yet gain that distinction, but at the special 
election on September 10 the voters decided 
almost two to one against making the change 
at the present time. The only other Eastern 
State to vote on the suffrage issue this year is 
New York, where the election will be held in 
November, and where there is little likelihood 
that the state will reverse its verdict of two 
years ago, when the majority against suffrage 
was almost two hundred thousand. 

Whatever may be said for or against equal 
suffrage,—and of course it is a condition and 
not a theory in the eleven states where women 
have full suffrage, and to a less degree in the 
many others where they have limited suffrage, 
—it is obvious enough that popular feeling is 
less favorable toward the extension of the sys- 
tem than it was only a few years ago. In the 
last four years half a score of states from Ne- 


braska to Massachusetts, and including Ohio, | ‘‘has mended the hole in my blouse.” 








Pennsylvania, West Virginia, New Jersey and 
New York, have rendered the same verdict at 
the polls that Maine rendered early in Septem- 
ber, and with unmistakable emphasis. In that 
period the suffrage cause has won several im- 
portant legislative victories, asin Rhode Island 
and several Middle Western States last winter, 
but getting a constitutional amendment and 
full suffrage is another story. 

The war, the vote of Western States in the last 
presidential election, the early attitude of Miss 
Rankin in Washington, the White House pick- 
ets—these are some of the many reasons given 
for the suffrage defeat in Maine. But advocates 
of equal suffrage who are forced to admit that 
the tide has turned can point out that tides 
always do turn, and that the flood always fol- 
lows the ebb. ° 


AST month brought the one-hundredth an- 
- niversary of the writing of The Old Oaken 
Bucket, and Scituate, Massachusetts, 
properly deemed the occasion worthy to be 


celebrated by its newly formed historical soci- |- 


ety. .The song, to be sure, was written in New 
York City, but its author, Samuel Woodworth, 
was a Scituate boy, and the old well, with its 
antiquated well sweep, that gave him the 
inspiration for his verses, is still a shrine sought 
by thousands of pilgrims every year. Wood- 
worth himself is rather a pathetic figure in 
American literary history. He was a journey- 
man printer who traveled from city to city in 
search of work, but he never lost sight of his 
early ambition to become a poet. He published 
a collection of his poems, which did not eon- 
tain The Old Oaken Bucket, and which, in fact, 
contain nothing that anyone cares for or re- 
members now. The Old Oaken Bucket, which, 
by the way, is sung to an old Scotch melody, 
has survived because it made its appeal through 
a few lines of genuine simplicity and strength, 
and by the use of the same pair of lines at 
the close of each stanza. 


oe 


A RUSSIAN BOY 
N the lodging house, writes Mr. Rothay 
Reynolds in his book My Slav Friends, I 
saw through the kitchen door Dimitri putting 
lumps of red-hot charcoal from the stove into 
a samovar. 

‘*Dmitri,’’? I said, when he came with the 
tea things, ‘‘would you like to go to a circus 
this evening?’’ 

Dmitri frowned. There was, it appeared, 
far too much work to do to permit him to 
accept the invitation. 

‘*Perhaps if I asked your master’ nicely, he 
might let you come,’’ I suggested; ‘‘at any 
rate, I’ll try.’’ 

Dmitri showed no enthusiasm. 

‘*Maybe you wouldn’t care to go, even if 
you could,’’ I said. 

‘*It would be a good thing ~ go,’’? he said 
gloomily, ‘‘but there is much work to be done. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s an Italian cireus,’’ I said. 

Dmitri’s gloom disappeared in an instant, 
and his eyes sparkled. ‘‘’The Italian circus in 
the tent on the way to the station !’’ he cried. 
““T thought the barin wanted me to go to | 
church with him.’’ And with that statement he | 
humbled me to the dust by making it clear that 
I had pronounced a word so badly as to turn 
it into another word with a somewhat similar 
sound and a totally different meaning. All the 
same, I was glad that a very bad mistake had | 
given me a glimpse of the psychology of a! 
Russian boy and shown me that it bore a close | 
resemblance to that of many an English boy. | 

‘I’m certain I can get through my work in | 
plenty of time to go,’’ continued Dmitri, ‘‘and | 
I shall be forever grateful to the barin if he will | 
ask the master to let me go.’’ Then his face 
clouded. ‘‘ Perhaps he’11 refuse, ’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
barin must speak to him very seriously.’’ 

Permission for the outing was somewhat | 





grudgingly given by the landlord, and the | 


delighted Dmitri and I set off to the circus. 
The boy had made himself smart; that is to 
say, he had washed his face and put on boots. 

‘*Trousers frightfully old, ’’ he said ruefully, 
‘*but Marsha’’—she was the chambermaid— 
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PREPARE! 


Too many young folks handicap their 
future by beginning the ‘‘ Battle of 
unprepared. 


‘BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
BOSTON 


supplements the courses in the public schools, academies and 
colleges with an intensive course of Practical Training to 
insure better positions, more rapid promotions and higher salary. 


ACCOUNTING, BOOKKEEPING, STENOGRAPHIC, SECRE- 
TARIAL and COMMERCIAL TEACHING Courses are taught by a 
large staff of experienced in- 
structors, with every facil- 
ity for rapid progress and 
——— instruction. 


te, phone or call for full in- 
shan J ang including terms. ( 
employ no canvassers, so! 


Bryant & Stratton Commercial School 
334 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

School now open. Students 

admitted daily 













We 
solicitors 
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dormitories for young men and women. Athletic fields. 
tion. Manual training. 
making and Domestic Science. 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. 
House mother. 
Endowment permits rate of $300 to $400. 





In the foothills of the White Mountains. Goren buildings. $30,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. 


Special courses for high school graduates. 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 
All advantages of Semi 
Faculty and equipment superior to many and equal to any whet in New England. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


ILTON SEMINARY 


Separate | 
Music, Art, Elocu- 
Home Economics, including Sewing, Dress- 


Preparation for college or business. 





y faculty, g and athletic fields. 

















A school where girls learn 

self-reliance. 23 miles from 

Boston. Extensive grounds 
—modern buildings. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Andover, Massachusetts 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


College Certificate Privi- 
leges. General Course with 
Household Science. 
Founded 1828. 








“Top of the 
Morning" 


Anyone 
may well 
greet the 
mornin 
a cup 0. 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


It-gives vigor and stamina for the 

whole day. Follow directions—boil 

5 minutes, not longer. Any grocer. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Charlestown, Mass. 
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Established 
1858 off Oceystal 


3 ‘BLUE 


For the Laundry 
The People’s Choice for Sixty Years 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Best and Goes 
Farthest 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 








SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street, Boston 


Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles 




















MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Unique record for entrance preparation 
and for success of graduates in LC ll = manual 
training, athletics, gymnasium, swimmin 

—Special home care and fenitina of younger 
. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. alog 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Prowse R.I. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough pepeeention for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Su aves athletics. 33rd year. 
For catalogue, address Rev. T. DON, A.M., D.D., Prin. 
Bordentown, N.J. Col. T. D. LANDON. Commandant. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The 
first school devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic Science training. 
Graduates occupy pexcontionel pou tons. Opens Sept. 18,1917. Ad- 
dress Mrs. F. A. Wethered, 158 Institute Worcester, Mass. 


SCRATCH PADS 


(Sometimes called scribbling blocks) 
Size about 4% x 8— 16 Pads for $1.00 
EACH PAD CONTAINS 96 SHEETS 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. No charge accounts. Sample pad 10 
cents. Agents wanted. You know exactly what each pad costs. The 
old way of so much per pound, you pay for all thicknesses of paper 
and “eat | binding; in other words, excess weight. We use a good 
quality of paper in one weight only. Write for price on quantities. 


Nonantum Pad Company, Newtonville, Mass. 














SATIN GLOSS 
‘ Liquid Stove Polish 


The wonderful polish that requires no 
mixing, makes no mess, cannot burn 
nor explode, and imparts athin, hard, © 
Does not 


brilliant lustre that lasts. 
fill up the pores of the 
iron and impair the cook- 
ing qualities of your stove. 








Screw-Top Cans 
15 Cents 


Don’t black your stove in 
y aed old, crude way another 

day, but.ask your dealer for 
Satin Gloss, the improved 
stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO. & 
. PORTLAND, ME. f 


WONDER-MIST 


ONE QUART CLEANS 
YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


TWENTY TIMES 
KEEPS FURNITURE LIKE NEW 
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SUKEY, it does 

seem good to see 

you, darling, after 
all this long time!’’ cried 
Kathleen, throwing her 
arm about her little sister. 
(‘*Right in the street, too, ’’ 
Susy later told her mother.) 
‘* Just think, it’s nearly 
two years !’’ 

Kathleen had come home 
to spend her two weeks’ va- 
cation in May of her second 
year at the hospital. Susy and 
the twins met her at the sta- 
tion,and they walked through 
the village street to the house ; 
the old horse had been given 
away long ago. Apple blos- 
soms made the air fragrant; 
robins and bluebirds were 
singing, and now and then 
Kathleen heard the richer 
carol of an oriole. 

‘*How awfully thin you are, 
chicky !’’ she said to Susy, 
as she felt the child’s shoul- 
der blades through the thin 
blouse. 

Susy laughed. ‘‘Mother 
likes to have me wear these 
middies, ’’ she explained, ‘‘be- 
cause she says they swell 
me out and make me look 
respectable, ’’ 

‘*But why should you be 
so thin? Look at Flora and 
Dora!’’ 

‘*They’re such children, ’’ 
said Susy sagely. ‘‘I think 
maybe I’m thin because moth- 
er is. She works so hard, and 
I just tag her round and catch 
the thinness. ’’ 

**Susy, does Dick get out ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ Susy answered. 
‘*He sits on the piazza, and 
he rides with Dr. Blake in 
his automobile every day and 
keeps it from rolling downhill 
while the doctor visits his 


Drawn By EMLEN MCCONNELL 
PEERING ANXIOUSLY INTO THE GLASS, SHE NOTICED NO STRIKING DIFFERENCE 
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conscious that she was try- 
ing to make it easy for 
Kathleen if the girl should 
have any desire to confess. 
For her part, Kathleen 
was trying to learn from 
her mother why she had 
refused to accept the money 
she had sent. 
‘*Mother,’’ she said one 
day, speaking with apparent 
effort, ‘‘I was sorry to keep 
up the work with the high- 
" school girls through the win- 
ter after I found you didn’t 
approve, but I had already 
promised and I couldn’t help 
myself. ’’ 

Mrs. Rawdon was sewing 
on a dress for Ellen. 

‘*No, Kathy, of course 

ot,’’ she said rather absent- 
ly. Kathleen mistook the tone 
for coldness or perhaps re- 
sentment. 

**Mother, you wouldn’t have 
had me give it up after that ?’’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘* Kathleen Rawdon,’’ cried 
her mother, ‘‘do you think I 
would ask you—expect you— 
to break your word ?’’ 

Kathleen paled sensitively. 

‘*There,’’? said Mrs. Raw- 
don, ‘‘I didn’t mean to speak 
so hotly—I shouldn’t have, 
Kathy dear. I seem to grow 
more excitable as I grow 
older, I’m sorry to say.’’ 

She sighed, and went on 
more calmly: 

‘* After all, Kathy, you had 
a right to judge for yourself 
in that case. You are paying 
your own expenses, and I 
had no reason to interfere 
with anything of that sort.’’ 

‘*But, mother, I want you 
to!’’ cried Kathleen. ‘‘I want 
to feel as if I belonged to you 
—as if you were interested. 


patients. ’’ Then she added, ‘‘O Kathy, | different, she said to herself. And yet if dad | not look like a cheat, and she drew a sigh of | I want you to tell me what to do and 
dear, your old room’s all ready for | had lived she would still be in college, near | | relief. So far as she could see, it did not show. | what not to do. Don’t cast me off that 


you. ” 

‘*Good! You come and sleep with | it be different? She had certainly been quite 
me, dear, won’t you?’’ asked Kathleen | | ready to accept all and give nothing during 
coaxingly. ‘‘I’d love to have you. You | | that first college vacation, and she supposed if 
and I must make the most of these two | things had gone on she would have been much 
weeks; it’s so long since we’ve been | the same, only worse. 
together. ’’ | That sounded as if she thought herself better 

Susy’s eyes shone. ‘‘I’d love to!’’ | now. Was she? Kathleen stared blankly out 
she said. ‘‘I’ll ask mother.’’ | of the window. Of course she was not better! 

But mother refused ; Kathy had only | Everything she did and was now was founded 
two weeks out of the year, and she /|on a cheat—on falsehood. Only she saw things 
must get all the rest she could. |more clearly than she had ever done before. 

Kathleen insisted that rest was the | She understood how much she really cared for 
last thing that she wanted. She wanted | the family, especially for mother. And she 
only her own family, and she wanted | keenly longed to do something for them, to be 
them every moment. But her mother | | something for them. She wanted—oh, she 
was firm. | wanted just to be good! 

Kathleen had come home determined} That was the one thing she could not be. 
to take the burden from her mother for | That was the punishment of her early selfish- 
the two weeks. She had planned to| ness and heedlessness. She could never be 
spend all the time she could spare from | | good—alll her life long. It would only grow 
Dick in going about with Susy and in | more difficult with the years. Everything she 
amusing the twins. She hoped to have | | was or ever could be, everything she could ever 
long talks with mother. She started | |attain, would simply mean heavier weight 
in with good will and vigor, but she | upon that false foundation. 





found herself baftied at every step. She | 
encountered a sort of organized effort 
to entertain her, and she was virtually 
forced to yield. 

But she yielded unwillingly, and it | 
wore upon her to receive constantly 
when she wanted only to give. As she 
dressed one morning she was thinking 
about it, trying to puzzle out the situ- | 
ation. She was not one of the family; 
they made an outsider of her—a guest. | 
If dad had lived it would have been 
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But they did not know it—mother and the 
others. Why did they not give her the same 


| chanee that they used to? Kathleen’s heart | 
‘|sank suddenly, and she went swiftly to the 


mirror. Suppose she had so changed as to show 
in her face what she really was! Perhaps that 
evil deed had so poisoned her whole being 
that her mother read her dishonor in her face 
and was glad that Kathleen was only her 


stepdaughter. 


Peering anxiously into the glass, she noticed 


| no striking difference. To her own eyes she did 





had lost its roundness and was rather thin. It 
had lost, too, an expression that had been 


something between pride and indifference—| 


almost hardness. Her eyes were deeper and 


more serious ; her merry mouth, with full rosy | 


lips, was sober even to sadness. 

Mrs. Rawdon had at once noticed the change, 
although she had been prepared by Kathleen’s 
letters for her altered manner. The year since 
she had seen Minnie Adams had been hard 
for Mrs. Rawdon to bear. Over and above 
and through all her other troubles, like a dis- 
cord in the midst of sad music, her suspicion, 
her fear, of Kathleen’s wrongdoing had been 
dominant. She would not, could not, believe 
it, yet could not disbelieve it. Over and over 
again she determined to write to Kathleen and 
tell her what she had heard, but she could not 
force herself to do it. 

She could not bear the thought of letting 
Kathleen know that she had entertained such 
a suspicion against her. She had gone so far 
even as to mention the fact that she had met 
a Minnie Adams who had been in her class. 
Kathleen had merely replied that she had not 
become acquainted with Miss Adams before 
she left. 


Now almost a year had gone by, and matters | 


stood virtually as at the beginning. After 
Kathleen came home Mrs. Rawdon told herself 
that Minnie Adams’s story was not true—at 
least that Minnie had been mistaken. She 


tried to keep the whole matter out of her | 
mind, tried not to let it make any difference | 


in her manner. And yet all the while she was 


‘the end of her third year. In that case, would| As a matter of fact, Kathleen was changed | | way.’ 
in appearance as well as in her soul. Her face | 


Tears stood in her eyes, and tears 
came also to Mrs. Rawdon’s. She kissed 
|her daughter, but when she spoke 
Kathleen seemed still to feel that inex- 
plicable coolness. 

‘*My dear child, of course I’m inter- 
| ested and delighted to have you doing 
| so well. It is a fine thing to be a nurse. ’’ 

With a sinking heart Kathleen began 
to speak of her studies, of her work in 
the wards, of Miss Martin and the 

doctors. She was trying to approach 
the subject of the money that she had 
sent home—she wanted to beg her 
| mother to accept now the whole sum 
that she had saved; but although her 
desire was so great, at one moment 
she seemed tongue-tied and at the next 
ready to burst into tears. 

Finally, she made a rather lame re- 
mark about the small amount of the 
| expense at the training school. 

‘* Just the swimming lessons amount- 
ed to more than I shall spend before 
I graduate,’’ she remarked. 

‘*But, Kathy, with all the studies 
you take up—I hadn’t once thought of 
| there being so many subjects connected 
with nursing — the books must cost a 
| great deal. Scientific books are very 
| expensive. ’” 

‘* Yes, some of them are, mother; 
ew. after all, there aren’t so very 
many ; and Ruth and I use one in com- 
mon, so we buy only one copy.’’ 
| ‘**O Kathy, that isn’t a good plan at 
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all,’’ said Mrs. Rawdon almost sharply. ‘‘ You 
will want your books for reference afterwards. 
If Ruth buys half the books, you must let 
her have half at the end.’’ 

‘‘Well, mother, as a matter of fact, I buy 
them all,’’ she confessed. ‘‘You see, Ruth’s 
family are way out in Oregon, and when she 
writes for money they’re forever in sending 
it. They aren’t really poor, but she says ready 
money is scarce with them. And besides, she 
doesn’t really care to keep any of the books. I 
offered to let her have half, but she says they’re 
too heavy to lug across the country in a 
trunk. ’’ ° 

Mrs. Rawdon frowned slightly as she bent 
over a buttonhole. Kathleen realized with a 
burst of impatience that they were no nearer 
the subject that she wanted to introduce than 
when she began. She decided to put the 





question without further parley. ‘‘By the way, | moment and write her to come at once, and you 
mother, ’? she was beginning, but Mrs. Rawdon | write a note to go with it, and Susy’ll carry it 


spoke suddenly at the same moment. 

‘*Tf Ruth’s people are in the West, where 
does she spend her vacations?’’ she asked. 
‘Where is she now, Kathy ?’’ 

‘* At the training school.’’ 

‘“‘O Kathy dear, why didn’t you bring her 
home?’’ 

‘*] thought —’’? began Kathleen; but her 
mother interrupted. 

‘I remember, Kathy,’’ she said regretfully, 
‘‘T wouldn’t let you bring anyone home from 
college the Christmas before father died, and 
you naturally thought it was of no use to ask. 
Only this is another matter, dear. If before it 
had been a college girl who had nowhere to 
go, I hope I should have consented. Well, 
there’s still more than a week. I’ll go this 


| to the post office so as to get it right off. I’m 
so glad you mentioned it before it was too 
late. ’’ 

| When she returned with her note of invita- 
‘tion, she handed it to Kathleen with a ten- 
dollar bill. 

‘*Ruth may not have the money at hand, 
Kathy, so you had better take the letter 
yourself and stop at the station to get a 
ticket. ’’ 

‘*Q mother, let me pay for it!’’ begged 
Kathleen. 

‘*No, dear, I think it had better come from 
me,’’ returned Mrs. Rawdon firmly. 

When Kathleen began to protest, her mother 
| bade her make haste, in order to post the letter 
jin time. Discouraged, Kathleen went on her 
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way. She had no further chance to straighten 
out things with her mother. The second day 
after the invitation was sent Ruth arrived, 
and thereafter the days were filled to over- 
flowing; Kathleen was never alone with her 
mother long enough to introduce the sub- 
ject. 

The Rawdons took to Ruth warmly, and 
the girl was delighted with them.: Everyone 
made special efforts to make up for her week 
of loneliness, and every day seemed to her 
filled with happiness. She returned to the 
hospital cheered by her vacation and by the 
standing invitation to spend all her holidays 
thereafter at the Rawdons’. 

But Kathleen returned heavy-hearted. She 
almost decided not to go home again until 
after she had completed her course. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“I'D LIKE TO FIND OUT SOMETHING ABOUT TARGET PRACTICE, AND I THOUGHT I'D ASK YOU” 


a THE HITS THAT COUNT & 
C3y Edward Grebsell 


T was down in the handling room of the 

] U. S. S. Nevada that I first met Drayton. 

He must have been seventeen or they would 

not have enlisted him, but in his sailor clothes 

he looked like a boy that had gone to Central 

Park to sail a boat on the pond and had got 
separated from his nurse in a crowd. 

I was boatswain’s mate of the fourth division 
on the Nevada, and the division officer, Lieut. 
Lowney, had told me to take the new draft of 
men we’d received and fill up the turret sta- 
tions. When I got to Drayton, I had to stop 
and consider. He wasn’t big enough for a 
man-size job, so I made him handling-room 
messenger. I could see that he was disap- 
pointed. ‘‘ Messenger’’ didn’t sound like a 
romantic job. 

At quarters the next morning I mustered 
the division on the gun deck and reported to 
Mr. Lowney: ‘‘Sixty-three men in the division, 
sir. All present or accounted for.’’ 

It didn’t take a nautical eye to pick out the 
new men. They were soft-looking and restless 
and kept staring round; but I don’t suppose 
you can blame them for that, for you take a 
bunch of men right off the farm and slap them 
down in the middle of a mess of guns, armor 
and boats, and they’ve got a right to be 
curious. 

After quarters I inspected double bottoms 
with Lieut. Lowney, preparatory to getting 
under way. Being in the navy yard, we weren’t 
having any drills; there was nothing for the 
‘‘gobs’’ to do till we got out. The result was 
that when I came up out of the bottoms, the 
gun deck was covered with bluejackets snatch- 
ing anap, with newspapers spread out between 
them and the deck to keep their white clothes 
from getting dirty. And in my favorite spot, 
between one of the broadside guns and the 
gun port, Drayton was stretched out, sleeping 
peacefully. I don’t allow any ordinary seaman 
in my division to get familiar with my hang- 
outs, and I reached for him with my foot to 
kick him out of there; but I didn’t. I would 
have lifted him a good one if it had been a 
man, but I didn’t have the heart to bother 
a child. I just wondered what the navy was 
coming to. 

We shoved off at noon on a high tide. It was 
an old story to me, but I guess I’ll never lose 
the thrill that comes when we drop down the 
East River and pass under Brooklyn Bridge. 

It’s always the same. The big ship slips 
smoothly down toward the bridge, taking up 
the whole river. Traffic stops all round and 
crowds line the bridge rail to watch us pass. 
A shadow falls across our decks as the ship 
goes under, and we look up at a maze of ties 
and girders, while the people on the bridge 
look down our stacks. Another minute and 
we’re by, with our masts barely scraping clear, 
and we head for the Narrows and the open 
sea. 

Outside Ambrose Channel we settled down to 
work. After the decks were swept down, we 
broke out the hoses and the holystones and 
had a field day cleaning up the mess the yard 
workmen had made of our ship. Streams of 
water played on everything. Sailors, holystones, 





scrubbers, sand and water were all 
going after the dirt, and it wasn’t a 
comfortable place to walk unless you 
were rigged for bathing. The ‘‘gobs’’ 
rolled their trousers up over their knees 
and sloshed round in their bare feet. 
That new youngster seemed to be hav- 
ing as much fun shoving his scrubber round 
as a kid wading in the creek. It must have 
tickled him a lot to feel the water and the 
sand between his toes; the job was play to 
him. 

By the time we got the deck dried down 
we were out to sea and heading east. After 
supper I settled myself on the shelf plate of 
our turret. I was drinking in the calmness of 
the sea and the sky, and watching the ship 
cut her way through the water. I’d just about 
forgot matter-of-fact things when Drayton 
spots me, hauls himself up the barbette and 
sits down alongside. I took a good look at the 
boy. He had smooth velvety cheeks that he’d 
never have to shave that cruise. He was hand- 
some, too, and intelligent-looking. I felt sorry 
that I’d had to detail him for a messenger, 
but he didn’t have the size for a member of 
the loading crew and he didn’t have the skill 
for a job in the turret. 

‘*Well, Drayton, what do you want?’’ 

‘*T’d like to find out something about target 
practice, and I thought I’d ask you. You don’t 
mind telling me, do you?’’ 

‘Sure not, son. I’m glad to see you inter- 
ested. To begin with, the Nevada’s built to 
shoot—she ain’t carrying round ten fourteen- 
inch guns for ornaments. And in order to hit 
what we’re shooting at we’ve got to have prac- 
tice,-and we have it about six times a year. 

‘*Now the target is only a canvas screen ten 
feet square, with a two-foot bull’s-eye in the 
middle of it to aim at. A tugboat tows a string 
of targets on a raft, and each turret on the 
ship has one target assigned to it. For this 
practice the firing is by turrets individually. 
The turret officer has his station in a little 
booth in the turret, where he’s in communica- 
tion by telephone with the gunnery officer, 
who gives him the orders when to open fire. 
The turret officer gives the orders to his gun 


crews to load, and tells the gun pointers what | 


the target is and when to begin firing. 

‘““The pointers down under the guns are the 
ones that have the big job. One of them keeps 
the turret with its two guns trained on the 
target all the time—he’s the trainer. The other 
one keeps the guns level till the crew gets 
them loaded, and then he elevates them till 
his sights come on the bull’s-eye; he’s called 
the firing pointer. Both of them try to get the 
guns steadied when the ship comes to the end 
of a roll; then the pointer squeezes a button 
and that fires both guns by electricity. 

‘*Then the pointer levels the guns, the turret 
crew loads as fast as it can, and the pointer 
brings them up and lets fly on the next roll. 

‘According to the rules, each turret only 





gets two minutes to fire six shots. 
That means the loading crew has to 
send five tons of shells and two tons 
of powder up from the magazines in 
two minutes, and the men aiming the 
guns have to fire as soon as the guns 
are loaded, or else their time’ll be up 
before they get off all their shots. The reason 
for the speed is that, if we were fighting a real 
ship, we’d want to hit her first and follow up 
fast, so as to knock her out before she could 
do much shooting back. To do that takes team- 
work all round, but mostly it takes good 
pointers. ’’ 

‘*T think I’d like to be a pointer,’’ said 
Drayton. ‘‘Do you think I could?’’ 

‘*No, sonny, I don’t think you could. This 


firing pointer and I’m the trainer. Seeing that 
we made the high score at the last practice, I 
don’t think Lieut. Lowney will try any re- 
cruits. You see the ‘E’ painted on the side 
of this turret? That means ‘ Excellent.’ 
Bessel and I made that by hitting our target 
five times out of six shots. Uncle Sam paid 
the turret division two thousand dollars in 
prize money ; Mr. Lowney got a letter of com- 
mendation from the Navy Department; and 
Bessel and I are getting ten dollars a month 
extra pay, because we’re qualified as ‘heavy 
gun pointers.’ That’s what this white circle 
on my sleeve with the cross wires embroid- 
ered in it means. That’s a gun pointer’s 
mark.’’ 

Drills started the next morning, but they 
were mostly loading exercises for the handling 
rooms and the guns. I never saw the loading 
drills, for Bessel and I always had to go to 
the pointers’ station under the guns, but I 
could always tell by the sounds how a load 
was coming along. It must have been a week 
before the crew was able to make a load with- 
out having somebody spoil it by dropping a 
| powder bag or jamming the shell in the hoist. 
| And every time I could hear Drayton down in 
|the magazine explaining through the voice 
' tube to Mr. Lowney what was delaying them 
| below. I guess that’s all Drayton did—just 
| keep his ear glued to the lower end of that 
voice tube to get the loading orders ; but when 
he did talk, it was a pleasure to hear his boyish 
voice, saying that the turret would have to 
wait because one of the shell men had dropped 
the shell off the trolley, or maybe one of the 
rookies had fumbled a powder bag and it had 
torn open on the way up. 

So I never saw Drayton at drill, although 
I heard him often. It didn’t take long before 
everybody was his friend. He learned every- 
thing fast, and before the end of his first week 
aboard he was as nautical as a second-cruise 
sailor. 

One day our second week out Mr. Lowney 
was strapping on his head telephone as I went 
by on my way to the firing station. He made a 
sign to me to stop, so I sat down on the rammer 








turret’s got two pointers already. Bessel is | gun 


tray till he’d reported the turret to the gun- 
nery officer. Then he handed me a severe jolt. 

‘*Blackton,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve given you anew 
running mate. Bessel told me to-day he is 
not going to ship over when his cruise is up, 
and I’ve decided not to let him fire this coming 
practice. Now, we haven’t any more qualified 
pointers in this division, so we’ll have to train 
a new man. The junior division officer recom- 
mended Drayton as the most intelligent man 
he had down below. I' told Drayton to come 
up here to-day, and I’m going to make a 
pointer out of him. I’m counting on you to 
help.’’ 

‘*Ay, ay, sir. I’ll do the best I can for 
him.’’ 

**Very well, Blackton ; you’!l find him under 
the left gun. I’ll be with you when this load- 
ing drill is over.’’ 

I slipped off the rammer and dropped to the 
loading platform under the breech of the left 


The layout of the pointers’ station was 
simple. I entered by dropping under the gun 
breech and crawling forward on my stomach 
to a small cubby-hole under the trunnions, not 
high enough to stand up in. Underneath was 
the turret floor, covered with gear trains and 
motors to drive them ; overhead was the sleeve 
in which the left turret gun rested, a monster 
hoop of steel, with a row of recoil cylinders 
clustered on its under side; in front was the 
barbette, eighteen inches of armor to protect 
the operating machinery and the pointers from 
damage. . 

Two telescopes, attached to the gun sleeve 
above, looked out through small ports cut 
through the faceplate of the turret. A bicycle 
saddle mounted below each telescope furnished 
a seat for the pointer. In front of each seat 
was a vertical wheel, the controller for that 
station. 

Drayton was there, leaning against the 
pointer’s seat. He was strictly keeping his 
hands and feet off the controls round him. I 
had to give him credit for restraining his 
curiosity and leaving things alone, but I wasn’t 
altogether tickled over the outlook. Bessel and 
I had been firing together for three years, and 
we were pretty good on the teamwork that 
the pointer and trainer need in order to get 
their shots off in any time at all. Now it looked 
to me that after the next practice we’d be 
painting out that ‘‘E’’ on the turret. 

‘*Take your station,’’ I ordered, and Dray- 
ton climbed up on the pointer’s seat. I got 
on to the trainer’s seat alongside him, reached 
over to the bulkhead between the right and left 
guns, and threw in the switch that started up 
all the motors. 

‘*Squeeze your right eye against that tele- 
scope,’’ I said. ‘*What d’ye see?’’ 

‘*Two wires in the telescope field, crossing 
each other, and the waves on the horizon. 
They look pretty close, too.’’ 

‘** All right. One of the wires is yours and one 
of them’s mine. Now watch,’’ and I turned 
my controller wheel and started the turret 
training round. ‘‘What do y6u see now ?”’ 

‘*The vertical wire’s moving left.’’ He looked 
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through the telescope port with his left eye at 
the deck outside. ‘*The guns and everything 
are moving left.’’ 

**Just keep that in mind, son. I move this 
turret and the guns in it right or left till I 
bring that vertical wire on whatever I’m aim- 
ing at. Now watch again,’’ and I leaned over 
to his controller and worked it slowly. 

‘* The horizontal wire’s coming down,’’ 
Drayton said. I reversed the controller. ‘‘Now 
it’s going up.’’ 

‘Tf you look up, you’ll see that the guns are 
turning in the trunnions,’’ I said. ‘‘That’s 
your job. You elevate these guns till that 
horizontal wire covers the target, and then 
you keep elevating or depressing them with 
the roll of the ship to keep the target covered. 
When you’re ready to fire, you press that 
button on your control wheel. Now look 
through my teleseope.’’ He did. ‘‘You see 
exactly the same thing through mine as you do 
through yours. They’re both held parallel 
to each other and to the bores of the two guns 
in this turret. The wires in these telescopes 
are carefully adjusted with the guns, and 
they’re clamped in position with nuts. The 
intersections of the wires in each telescope 
cover the same spot. If one of them’s on, the 
other is on, too. Remember that. Now let’s see 
if there’s anything in sight. ’’ 

I trained forward on the starboard side, then 
aft again, and went round to port. On our 
quarter I picked up a tramp steamer about 
five miles away. Through my high-power tel- 
escope I could make her out plainly. 

‘*You see her, Drayton ?’’ 

‘* Yes, my cross is on her stern.’’ 

‘*Well, we’ll take the house flag.on her main- 
mast for our mark.’ I trained on her main 
and held my vertical wire over it. ‘‘Is your 
vertical wire on?’’ 

‘*Vertical’s O.K. Let’s see if I can bring 
my wire on.”’ 

‘*You can try,’’ I said, watching through 
my own telescope and telling him what to do. 
‘*No, turn your wheel the other way. Now 
you’re coming up. Take it slow. You passed 
the flag that time; you must stop elevating 
when you come on. Come down now, slow.’ 
Now you’re on. Aw, you’re off again. You 
ean’t expect to have your wire stay on with 
the ship rolling like this. You’ve got to work 
your eontroller and keep your guns moving to 
eounteract the roll and keep the wire on. You 
can stop now. It’]] take a lot of practice before 
you can do it. Level the guns.’’ 

I trained the turret aft to her securing posi- 
tion and stopped the motors. 

‘*A good pointer is a man who can keep 
his wire near the target during a roll, bring 
it on when the ship quiets before reversing, 
and fire the guns the instant that he’s steady 
on.”* 

After that, with me training and Drayton 
pointing, we spent about five hours every day 
under the guns. We used to pick up any 
ship that was in sight and practice aiming 
at her, seeing how long we could hold our 
wires steady on, while, of course, the motion 
of the ship was always throwing them off. 

Drayton learned fast, but he had the exas- 
perating habit of holding on the target.a long 
time before he’d.fire, even though we were 
steady on, and nothing that I could do would 
get him to fire until he was satisfied he was 
all right. Many a time I felt like reaching 
over from my seat and kicking him to make 
him shoot. We had only one week before target 


pointing drill that I was afraid I’d go blind 
straining my eyes through my telescope. We 
pointed in some heavy weather, and then it 
was hard work to keep the target in sight 
during a roll; and when the end of the roll 
came, before we could get near the target 
the ship would roll the other way. I guess 
it would have been impossible to fight in 
some of the seas we practiced in, but that was 
always the time Mr. Lowney picked out for 
@ drill. : 

‘Tf I can get you used to pointing in bad 
weather, when the day to shoot comes it will 
be a cinch for you.’’ 

Finally the big day came, and we steamed 
out of Hampton Roads for the Southern drill 
grounds. A nayy tug went with us, towing 
a long raft with the target screens mounted 
on it. Well out to sea, the bugler sounded ‘‘gen- 
eral quarters,’’ and the crew went to battle 
stations. The loading crew in No. 4 turret 
looked a little more serious than usual when 
Drayton and I came through. 

We: squeezed forward to our stations and 
crawled up on our seats. I’d borrowed a stop 
watch from the ordnance yeoman, and I fas- 
tened it up in front of me. I was going to start 
it up when we got the word to begin firing, 
so that I could keep track of our two minutes 
while we were firing. 

I was afraid that, now that the real thing 
was coming, the youngster might lose his 
nerve, but he seemed all right. The only thing 
that worried him was the thought that Mr. 
Lowney might decide at the last minute t@ let 
Bessel fire, after all, and take him out of 
there. 

Meanwhile the ship was steaming up on the 
target at full speed. When the ship’s whistle 
cut loose, I knew we’d soon begin. Through 
the voice tube I heard Mr. Lowney sing out, 
‘*Stand by !’’ and all over the turret there was 
a hum as the motors started up. 

I picked up the target again and held it 
near the centre of the field of my telescope. 
Drayton had the guns leveled for loading. 
The first range came down from the fire con- 
trol, and the sight setter slapped it on the 
scales. We were all set. 

‘*Commence firing !’’ 

There was a rumble as the shells whirled 


on the rammer trays. Then came the rattle of 
the rammers as they railroaded the shells into 


powder bags as they slid home, and the slam 


flashed in Drayton’s eyes. The guns were 
ready. 

I was on the bull’s-eye of the target, and 
the instant he got his signal Drayton ran the 
guns up with a rush till the horizontal wire 
came on the bottom of the raft, and then he 
gently followed up the roll. The motion slack- 
ened as the ship heeled over, and died out as 
she hung poised for the return. A delicate 
touch to the controller, and both our wires were 
neatly crossed over the bull’s-eye. Drayton 
squeezed the key. 

I felt a jolt as if a fist had landed square on 
my jaw. Looking through the telescope, it 
seemed as if the sun had come down out of 
the sky and was balanced like a blinding ball 
of fire on the muzzles of our guns. I was that 
dazed I hardly noticed it when a steel nut 
hit me on my head; wondering in a dizzy sort 


‘of way where it had come from, I looked 


across at, Drayton. He was nearly off his seat, 





practice, and the pair of us had so much 
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HE WAS STILL WORKING HIS CONTROLLER. THE STOP WATCH SHOWED 
TWO SECONDS LEFT 


a veteran. I peered through the haze of yellow 
gas that still hung outside our turret, and 
there were two big round holes in the target, 
one on each side of the bull’s-eye. We’d 
hit it the first time! 

Drayton saw the holes and his face lighted 


up from below and a shock as they dropped | up. His smile was still spreading when the 


| second ready signal came and he started to 
|elevate the guns. I’d been holding my wire 
square in the centre of the bull, for there 
| wasn’t much yaw to the ship and I wasn’t 
having any trouble keeping. trained on. I saw 
the horizontal wire shoot up till it was near 
the target, and then follow through that roll, 
holding close. The motion ceased, Drayton 
came up a little more, and my intersection 
covered the bull’s-eye pretty well. 

I braced myself for the explosion, but the 
ship hung there a few seconds and then rolled 
back, and Drayton hadn’t fired. I took my eye 
off the telescope-and looked at him. I saw him 
looking at me. 

**Well,’’ I thought, ‘‘he was a little flustered 
from the first shot and didn’t feel steady enough 
to fire. ”’ 

But. when the next roll came and he didn’t 
fire on that one either, though I could see we 
had our wires on, I began to get nervous. I 
looked at the stop watch in front of me and 
saw half of our two minutes was gone and 
we'd fired only two shots out of our string. 
I wondered if he’d lost his nerve and was 
afraid to: hear the guns.go off again. I stopped 
training. 

“Why don’t you fire, son ?’’ 

‘*I’m waiting for you to get on.’’ 

He had me stopped. then, for I had been 
smack on both times; and while I was trying 
to figure that out, the ship came to the end of 
her roll. 

This time I was. off the target to -the- right, 
and I started training left. fast to see if I 
couldn’t get on before she started back. I was 
still to the right of it but coming on, and 
hoping that she’d hang there another second, 
when Drayton fires, with me not on the target! 
We’d missed, of course. 

When the turret had stopped shaking enough 
for me to sit up, I was boiling over. The 
unpardonable crime in gunnery is to shoot 
when you’re not on; the next worse crime is 
not to shoot when you are on; and here 
Drayton had pulled both stunts in sueces- 
sion. I was just going to jump on him when 
I looked at the target. There were four holes 
there! 

That. shut me up. I tried to figure out how 
we could ‘have hit the screen when the guns 
hadn’t come on the target when they were 
fired; also what Drayton meant when he’d 
said he.let two chances go by because he 
was waiting for me to get on. But it wasn’t 
any place for thinking. About fifteen kinds 
of gears were humming all round me; a pro- 
cession of. smashes like a safe hitting the 
street after dropping twenty stories showed 
the shells were coming up from the maga- 
zines as usual; the clatter of trapdoors in 
the safety locks indicated there was no holdup 
in the powder supply; red, green and white 
lights kept flashing on and off in front of 
me; and my nose was full of. the fumes of 
smokeless powder. It was no use trying to 
think; so I got the target in my field and 
waited for them. to load the guns. I was 








concentrating on keeping time with the yaw 
when I realized that Drayton was talking. 

‘Steady, now, Blackton, steady! We have 
only one more. If you bring your wire on this 
time we’ll make it on the first roll.’’ 

I was ready to choke. Here was that kid 
bawling me out when I’d been on both times 
he didn’t fire and off the target when he had 
let go. I just kept on training, and when our 
ready light came the last time we were roll- 
ing to port. 1 had my wire splitting the bull, 
and I was going to keep it there or bust. I 
worked my eontroller gently, meeting every 
movement of the ship, so that the vertical 
wire never even got off the bull, let alone 
getting off the target. Drayton ran his guns 
up and had plenty of time’ to steady at the 
end of that roll before the ship started back 
to starboard, but the same thing happened 
again. 

I watehed these wires plastered square on 
the bull, hoping every minute he’d shoot. 
Then we began to roll again, and he hadn’t 
fired. We had just about one more steady period 
coming, and our two minutes would be up. 
If we didn’t get those shots off, they’d count 
as misses and our score wouldn’t be worth 
much. I thought of all these boys back in the 
turret, who had been working their heads off 
making fast loads so we could have plenty of 
time for aiming, and here was this kid across 
from me who was queering all their chances 
for prize money beeause he wouldn’t shoot. I 
felt like reaching over to his controller and 
pressing the firing key myself. 

As the guns were already loaded, we didn’t 
have to level them while waiting for the end 
of the next roll, and so we kept on pointing. 
My wire had gone off a little bit, but I trained 
back on, and Drayton kept his horizontal wire 
close all the time. I had to admit he was doing 
a good jobof pointing, but I could have mashed 
him for the judgment he showed when it came 
to pressing the firing key. 

‘*Drayton,’’ I said, ‘‘yor —’’ 

**Stop talking and get on the target!’’ he 
shouted. 

I began to wonder if the shoeks of gunfire 
had affeeted his eyes and if he wasn’t seeing 
straight any more. I had my wire running 
through the centre of the target. 

‘*Train right!’’ he yelled, and before I had 
time to ask him what he meant, the ship 
stopped roHing. 

**Tt?ll all be over in five seeonds,’’ I thought, 

squinting at the stop watch with my left 
eye. ‘‘That nut won’t fire even when we’re 
on, and it’s no use keeping her on and en- 
during the agony of seeing our last chance 
go by without him firing. I’ train the turret 
aft and seeure.’’ So I turned my training 
wheel to the right and started the turret to its 
securing position. I watched the target dis- 
appearing out of the left side of the field of 
my telescope. The ship was still steady. I 
looked at Drayton. We weren’t trained on thé 
target any more, but he was still working his 
controller. The stop watch showed two sec- 
onds left. 
_ I leaned forward on my seat to get the watch, 
when the guns flashed back over my head and 
I flopped on the deck with that old feeling of 
having been punched im the face. I sat up to 
hear the ‘‘Cease-firing’’ gong elanging away. 

‘*Well,”’ I thought, ‘‘he’s gone and fired 
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’em at the open ocean. Mr. Lowney will most 
certainly have a fit when I tell him.’’ 

I crawled back through the loading crew so 
that I could see Lieut. Lowney in the turret 
officer’s booth, and I saw that I’d guessed 
right. He was prancing round in there as if 
he’d lost his mind, and when he saw me he 
cut loose. 

‘‘Look at that!’’ he yelled, and he jammed 
my eye against his periscope. I looked, and 
you can call me a marine if there weren’t six 


IN T 


HE fierce January 
wind shook the little 
frame schoolhouse on 
the Dakota prairie until the 
tin dinner pails under the 
benches rattled. The chil- 
dren sitting nearest the 
eannon-ball stove in the middle 
of the room were nearly suffo- 
cated by the heat, but those 
on the north side were almost 
frozen. Every few minutes the 
teacher looked anxiously out of 
the window at the gray wall that 
was slowly rising in the north- 
west: and each time the wall 
seemed to be a little higher and 
a little darker. The morning had 
been fine—in fact, too fine. The 
plainsmen, seeing the peculiar, 
bright, steely glitter of the sky, 
declared that they expected ‘‘most 
anything before night.’’ 
At two o’clock the teacher 
dared wait no longer. Tapping 
her bell, she dismissed school, and 
when she had helped the younger 
children into their wraps opened 
the door. A smothering cloud of 
snow as fine as flour and as sharp 
and cutting as so much sand 
nearly swept her from her feet. 
The ‘‘big blizzard’? of January 
12, 1881, was on. 
She shut the door with diffi- 
culty. The smaller children began 
to ery, and the larger ones looked 
very sober. The prospect of pass- 
ing a night, perhaps two or three 
nights, in the little frontier 
schoolhouse was not inviting. 
They made a pile of the remnants 
of food in their dinner pails—a pitifully small 
stock of food to last through a siege of storm 
—and sat down to wait. 

The story of how the little teacher kept up 
the courage of her pupils and saved them from 
freezing by chopping the benches into firewood 
is still remembered in Dakota, but it will not 
last as long as the story of a boy who came 
to the schoolhouse before the storm had yet 
reached the height of its fury. 

The fine, dry snow was sifting into the 
crannies and the wind was screaming round 
the eaves, when suddenly everyone in the little 
building sat up and listened. Was it a shout 
they heard? It came again, apparently from 
far away. The teacher went to the door, and 
in burst Warren Hedges, an elder brother of 
three children who attended the school— 
Ruby, Henry and Ella Hedges. He wore a 
buffalo coat, felt boots, fur mittens, and what 
used to be known as a ‘‘monkey cap,’’ the 
front of which came down over the face, with 
holes for the eyes. He was powdered with 
snow. 

‘*Hurry up!’’ Warren shouted to Ruby, who 
was twelve years old. ‘‘There isn’t a minute 
to lose! Get the kids ready to go home quick! 
The horses can’t wait very long out there!’’ 

The teacher tried to convince him that it 
was dangerous to go.home that night, and 
even suggested that he bring his horses into 
the schoolhouse to save them. But she argued 
in vain. His father had sent him to bring his 
brother and sisters home, and do it he would. 
He feared to stay, because*if he did not return 
on time his father would start out to look for 

‘him, and might get lost and freeze to death. 

His horses were a heavy farm team, strong 
and sturdy. They were hitched to a stout pung 
with a high box made of planks; a heavy elm 
sapling served for a pole. If anything living 
could weather the blizzard this team could. 

The children hurried into their wraps and 
piled into the box. The bottom was covered 
deep with straw and blankets, and there were 
two buffalo robes. Standing in the front, War- 
ren reached out as close to the team as possible, 
for the sixty-mile gale whipped the lines so 
that he had difficulty in driving the horses. He 
could not see a foot ahead of the team ; indeed, 
half of the time he could not see their heads; 
only the hard-packed road just in front of the 
pung told him where he was. 

For a while all went well. Seeming to realize 
the danger of getting off the track, the horses 
stuck to their task with a will. But suddenly 
the pung instead of bumping on the icy road 
was sliding smoothly over the open prairie. 
Warren stopped the team at once. As he did 
so the horses tried to swing round with their 
tails to the wind. He pulled them back with 











holes in that target! I didn’t stay round to 
hear Mr. Lowney telling the ordnance officer 
over the telephone what fine pointers Drayton 
and I were. I skipped right back under the 
guns. 

‘‘Somebody’s dippy,’’ I said. ‘‘I’ve been 
a trainer eight years, and this is the first 
time I’ve ever seen any of Uncle Sam’s guns 
hit the target when their sights were some- 
where else. ’’ 

When I got back I found out why. There 





was Drayton looking first through my tele- 
scope, then through his. He quit when I 
crawled in, and handed me a nut. 

I remembered that thing had hit me on the 
head the first time the guns were fired, and I 
looked up to see where it belonged. It was the 
clamp nut for the vertical wire in my tele- 
scope; the first shot had broken it off and 
jarred my wire out of place, so that when 
I trained the vertical wire in my telescope 
on the target I threw Drayton’s wire away 
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BENT HIS HEAD TO THE WIND, AND... 


a jerk, for he knew that once they faced south 
it would be hard to get them headed into the 
wind’ again. 

He started to get out to feel with his feet for 
the road, which he believed to be only a few 
steps away; but when he stepped down from 
the pung with the lines, the team instantly 
turned round and nearly upset the box. No 
living creature would face that bitter blast 
except under the spur of dire necessity. 

Catching their bits, Warren pulled the ani- 
mals round, and they immediately tried to get 
their heads behind his back to shelter them 
from the storm. Feeling like a blind man for 
the road, he advanced a few feet to the right, 
and then pawed in the drifts to the left. 

It was of no use. They were hopelessly off 
the road. He dared not turn and drift with 
the wind, for the settlements were all to the 
north. To the south the unbroken prairie, with 
scarcely a human habitation, stretched away 
for a hundred and fifty miles. 

It was face the wind or die. Even by travel- 
ing north he would have scarcely one chance 
in a hundred of finding a house, for the settlers 
were scattered; and since he could see Jess 
than ten feet in any direction, he would have 
to strike squarely on a group of buildings in 
order to find them. Indeed, in one place where 
his track was noticed in the hard-packed snow 
afterwards, it led directly between a house 
and a barn! 

He quickly made up his mind. He would 
drive the team slowly north on the chance of 
finding a house. But when he tried to get into 
the pung the horses immediately turned south. 
He jerked them round several times, but each 
time they turned. Half smothered and blinded 
by the blizzard, they refused to head into the 
wind. Warren raised a corner of the robe and 
shouted to Ruby. 

‘‘Are we home?”’ Ruby cried. ‘‘I thought 
we’d never get there. Why, where’s the house? 
I can’t see a thing. ”’ 

‘There isn’t any house!’’ Warren shouted 
in her ear. ‘‘We’re lost, and you’ve got to keep 
the kids covered up while I lead the team. 
They won’t drive. Do you understand ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she half sobbed, as she crept under 
the sheltering robes. 

Only too well she knew their peril. From 
infancy she had heard the gruesome tales of 
frozen men—dead sometimes a few yards from 
their own doors—lost on their own acres. 

Twisting the lines round his arms, Warren 
thrust his hands deep into his pockets, bent 
his head to the wind, and with the pole of 
the pung prodding him in the back whenever 
he lagged for an instant began his now famous 
march. The team crowded together with their 
heads close behind him. The snow piled up 































































BEGAN HIS NOW FAMOUS MARCH 


underfoot in drifts above his knees; the wind 
at times nearly swept him off his feet, but he 
never faltered. Darkness came on, and all the 
fury of the north poured itself upon the patient, 
plodding figure. At the weather observatory 
in Huron the thermometer registered thirty- 
two degrees below_zero, and the wind was 
sixty miles an hour. 

In a little two-room shack on the lost road 
behind them a gray-faced man and a woman 
with staring eyes restlessly walked the floor. 
They talked in low tones, as people talk of 
the dead ; they stopped to listen to every shud- 
dering blast of the storm that rocked the cabin. 

At times the father went to the door, looked 
out for a moment, and started to take his coat 
from the nai} on the wall, only to hang it back 
again with a groan. A hundred men could not 
hope to find the lost ones in the snowy waste. 

Back in the pung the children told stories, 
shivered, wept and dozed. At last, about eleven 
o’clock, they all went to sleep. 

Up in front their eighteen-year-old brother 
kept up his steady tramp. Had not his father 
sent him for the children and trusted him 
with the team? He would bring them all home 
yet. 

His feet seemed like lead; and his buffalo 
coat, loaded with snow, made his shoulders 
ache unbearably. At times he felt that he 
could not take another step. 

The long hours of the night dragged slowly 
by. One and two o’clock in the morning came 
and went, and still he marched steadily on. 
His legs ached miserably, and his back, where 
the tongue of the sled had repeatedly prodded 
him, was numb and unfeeling at times, and 
at other times filled with darting pains. Round 
the lower part of his cap, where his breath 
had escaped, a cake of ice was frozen solid, 
and he could move his head only slightly to 
either side. 

Indeed, he had small occasion to look on 
either side, for a wall of snow blew straight 
by in inky blackness. He could see nothing 
in front, nothing overhead, nothing underfoot. 
All was covered by the blanket of darkness 
and smothered by the driving snow. 

Now and then vivid flashes in front of his 
eyes startled him. He caught himself talking 
and laughing wildly. His arms ached and 
throbbed from the repeated jerking they had 
received when the team tried to turn and go 
back. He managed to tie the lines round his 
waist in order to leave his arms free; after 
that he got a little relief by slapping his hands 
together. 

Singing all the songs he knew, in order to 
fight off delirium, he kept up his steady walk- 
ing. The gray day came and found him still 
trudging on in a sort of daze. At times his 








off. I began to see why we’d never been on 
together after that first shot. He’d missed all 
his chances because I was keeping him off the 
target! 

As I said before, I never expect to see an- 
other like that boy. He put four fourteen-inch 
shells through that screen shooting on the fly 
when I accidentally swept his cross wires 
across the target. 

The ‘‘E’? is still on the turret, and Drayton 
is wearing a gun-pointer’s mark himself now. 
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head felt light as air; again, 
he thought that he was 
climbing an endless stair- 
way. Now and then he 
slipped and fell on some 
patch of ice; that usually 
roused him somewhat. 
About nine o’clock he stopped 
and twisted round to look at the 
team. The poor brutes stood with 
their heads down. Their eyes 
were swollen shut from the cut- 
ting of the hard snow, and their 
ears were frozen solid.. Their legs 
trembled and they swayed in 
their tracks. 

Jerking at the lines, Warren 
shouted savagely at them, but 
they did not respond. Above the 
roar of the storm he could faintly 
» hear the children crying in the 
pung. 

He stood wondering what was 
to become of them all, and in his 
weariness and half delirium sat 
down to rest. He dimly thought 
that it would not do to sit there 
very long, but in an instant he 
was fast asleep. 

When the horses did not start, 
Ruby climbed out of the box to 
investigate. Leaning hard against 
the wind, she pushed forward 
to where her brother lay. The 
horses, trying to turn, were pull- 
ing at the lines tied round his 
body. She shouted to him and 
shook him as hard as she could, 
but she could not rouse him ; his 
splendid vitality was completely 
used up. : 

Ruby began to cry. She was 
only a little girl, and she stood alone on the 
wide prairie, with her brother freezing, the 
horses ready to fall, and her small brother and 
sister crying from cold and hunger. Every way 
she looked she saw nothing except snow. 

By struggling a long time, she at last untied 
the lines from round Warren’s waist; then, 
taking hold of his shoulders, she tried to 
drag him back to the pung. If she could 
only get him in, perhaps they could all creep 
under the robes and keep alive until the storm 
was over; but she found that he was too 
heavy. 

Suddenly she smelled smoke! She sniffed, 
and in a moment smelled it again; it was 
certainly the smoke from burning soft coal! 
Peering into the storm, she dimly made out a 
dark shape to windward. Crying bitterly, she 
ran toward it. In another second she came to 
a wall, but, blinded by the snow, did not know 
which way to go to find the door. As she 
groped along the wall she came to a window 
and, pressing her face close to the pane, looked 
full into the eyes of a very much surprised 
little boy, who was thawing holes in the thick 
frost on the inside with a flatiron. 

**Go to the door, quick, ma!’’ he shouted. 
‘*A little girl’s trying to get in!’’ 

Startled, his mother ran to the door and 
drew the child in. The father was braiding a 
lash for an ox whip. Throwing it on the floor, 
he leaped to his feet. Company on such a day 
as this was almost unbelievable, and such 
company! They were miles from neighbors, 
yet here was a small girl in a brown-and- 
white - checked ulster, plastered with snow, 
weeping hysterically. 

‘*Warren’s in the snow!’’ she cried. ‘‘He’s 
outside in the snow, and I can’t lift him! We’ve 
been out all night, and the horses are about 
dead. Come —’’ 

‘*Where?’’ asked the man, throwing on his ’ 
coat. ‘‘Which way ?’’ 

Ruby pointed. ‘‘Only a little way. I’ll show 
you!’ 

The two plunged into the storm; the man 
had taken a rope that hung on a nail inside 
the door, and he paid it out as they went. 
In a few moments they came to the end of 
the rope and swung in a circle to the right. 
They stumbled over an object half covered 
with snow. It was Warren; but the team was 
gone! 

Freed from the restraint of the lines, the 
horses had swung round and started off on the 
back trail; their tracks still showed plainly, 
so they could not have been gone more than 
a minute or two. Telling Ruby to hold fast 
to the rope and to shout loudly at least once 
a minute, the man started after the team. 

‘*You stay here and yell for ten or fifteen 
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minutes,’’ he said before he left her. ‘‘If I 
don’t come back then, I won’t be home for 
some time.’’ 

If Ruby ever shouted in her life, she shouted 
then. High-pitched screeches that carried far, 
howls that left her hoarse for more than a 
month, came from her lips. The man had not 
gone far when he came on the team. They had 
stopped, and one of them was preparing to lie 
down. Grabbing the horses by the bits and lash- 
ing them with the lines, he pulled them round, 
and, guided by Ruby’s shrieks, reached the 
place where she stood beside her brother. To- 
gether they lifted Warren into the pung, and a 
minute later all were at the door of the house. 

Tears rolled down the cheeks of the mother 
as she rubbed the aching hands of the crying 
children and struggled to take the wraps off 
the unconscious Warren. She had not succeeded 
when her husband came in from the barn, 
where he had taken care of the horses. ‘They 
were digging at the ice for more than half an 
hour before they finally got his cap and coat 
off. He refused to wake up; so they tumbled 
him into a bed in the loft, with some warm 
bricks, and let him sleep. 

When the father came down from the loft 
the other children were eating breakfast. Pan- 
cakes and syrup were disappearing with mo- 
notonous regularity, and hot sausage was at a 
premium. At last Ruby found time to talk. 

‘We started yesterday just a few minutes 
after two o’clock,’’ she began. ‘*The storm 
was bad then, but it got worse right off —’’ 

‘*Started from where?’’ asked the mother. 





‘*Why, from school,’’ Ruby answered. ‘‘ The 
teacher wanted us to stay, but Warren —’’ 

‘*What school?’’ the man asked. 

Ruby looked at him vaguely. ‘‘Our school, 
of course,’’? she said. ‘‘ Armadale District, 
Number One.’’ : 

The man was putting coal into the stove, 
but he stopped and looked at her. ‘‘Did that 
boy walk all the way and lead the team?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Ruby. ‘‘The blizzard was so 
bad he couldn’t drive ’em.’’ 

The smoke came in the man’s face, and he 
put on the stove lid. He coughed and sat 
down, muttering to himself: ‘‘ Twelve, eight- 
een, twenty-eight, thirty-two, thirty-six! Do 
you know how far you are from home?’’ he 
asked. 

Ruby looked at him without speaking; she 
was too busy eating to talk very much. 

‘* You’re just thirty-six miles away from 
where you started yesterday, that’s where you 
are. Thirty-six miles!’’ 

The younger children began to ery, and 
Ruby’s eyes were wide. 

‘*Never mind,’’ he said. ‘‘You’re all right 
now, as snug as bugs in a rug, and when the 
storm’s over I’ll go home with you. Hurry 
those cakes along, ma; here’s a little feller 
with an empty plate.’’ 

He walked to the window and looked out 
at the white wall of driving snow close against 
it, and listened to the howling of the tempest. 

‘*Thirty-six miles!’’? he muttered. ‘‘ There 
isn’t another man in the territory that could 
have done it, let alone a half-grown boy.’’ 


PAINTING HEALTHY HAL 
vy Cy AlbertW. Tolman w& 


his eyes of marine blue were as large 

as washtubs. His smile spread six feet 
deep and a dozen feet wide. The three-foot 
buttons on his red coat were ivory white; his 
trousers were bright yellow. 

Since the middle of April Wilbur Lucas 
and his helper, Dan Miskel, employees of a 
New York sign company, had been working 
northward on their regular route through 
various cities, painting the familiar figure of 
Healthy Hal, to advertise a breakfast cereal. 
For two months they had drawn Healthy Hals 
of giant size on wood and brick and corrugated 
iron. 

Late in the afternoon of June 19 the two 
sign painters reached a large lake city. That 
night after supper they went over to the plant 
of the Commonwealth Electric Power Com- 
pany. Its square brick chimney was one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high and a little less than 
twenty-five feet square. On the upper part of 
its northern face Healthy Hal was to occupy 
a@ space sixty-tive feet high and more than 
twenty feet broad. 

With practiced eyes Lucas and Miskel looked 
the chimney over. 

‘*By working two hours overtime, Dan, we 
can finish this job to-morrow night,’’ said 
Lucas. ‘‘That’ll let us catch the midnight for 
our jump to Cleveland.’’ 

Eight o’clock the next morning found them 
at the foot of the chimney, ready for busi- 
ness. 

Taking a coil of small rope, Miskel, who 
was small for his twenty years, climbed the 
iron ladder on the southern side of the chim- 
ney. 

When he reached the top, he hoisted up a wall 
hook, with a double block and fall attached. 
Hooking its curved end over the northern 
side of the chimney, he hoisted another wall 
hook, block and fall, and hung it likewise 
over the northern side fifteen feet from the 
first. Then he slid down one of the falls to 
the ground. 

‘*Did you tie it back, Dan?’’ asked Lucas. 

‘*No, there’s nothing to tie to.’’ 

‘*How’s the top?’’ 

‘Seems to be all solid. Bricks and mortar 
badly sooted up, but .no cracks or breaks. 
Pretty warm place, though !’’ 

The stage was a folding ladder eighteen feet 
long, lifted by rope stirrups near its ends. 
Each stirrup was an isosceles triangle, thirty 
inches high, with sides of Manila rope. At 
the apex there was a little iron ring, or eyelet, 
and at the bottom angles there were eye splices 
through which passed a hardwood stick, or 
bumper, on which the ladder rested. To hold 
the stage away from the wall this bumper 
extended a foot and a half beyond the inner 
side of the stirrup and terminated in a small 
iron wheel that ran up and down the bricks, 
as the stage was raised or lowered. Two 
boards, each eight inches wide, laid upon the 
ladder and extending its full length, formed a 
firm floor. 

Hooking the lower fall blocks through the 
eyelets of the stirrups, the two painters hoisted 
the stage almost to the chimney top. Then 
Lucas held both ropes, while Miskel ran up 
the iron ladder on the face of the chimney, slid 
down a fall to the stage and made everything 
fast. Lucas soon took his place beside him. 

Taking his blue print, which was laid out 


(5 tisere was Healthy Hal’s hair, and 





in inch squares, Lucas began to square off the 
wall with a stick of charcoal, and at the same 
time to draw in Healthy Hal, free-hand. As 
fast as they completed a section, they lowered 
the stage six or seven feet. At half past eleven 
they had finished the figure, and they lowered 
the stage to the ground. ; 

Lucas and Miskel spent the half hour before 
dinner in mixing paint. 

Promptly at one o’clock the sign painters 
were back on the job. They laid their brushes 
and buckets on the stage, and hoisted it again 
to the top of the drawing. Soon the two were 
‘*throwing paint’’ hard and fast. They were 
dressed in overalls and jumpers, with gauntlet 
gloves of horsehide that came halfway to the 
elbow, to prevent the paint from dripping down 
their sleeves. Their faces were greased with 
cold cream, to keep the spatters out of the 
pores of the skin and to make washing easier 
at night. 

Lucas worked on the lettering and the 
figure of Healthy Hal. His helper put on 
the red border and filled in the background of 
chrome green. The raw brick drank up the 
paint thirstily. The slap- 
ping of the brushes was 
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broken only by an occasional brief 
direction by Lucas. Back and forth 
the men walked, intent on their 
work, passing each other coolly on 
the unrailed stage one hundred feet 
above the ground. ; 

As the afternoon waned, a puffy 
wind began to blow more and more 
strongly off the lake. The guy ropes, 
or safety lines, hanging loosely from 
the chimney top against the outside 
of the stage, switched this way and 
that; the stage itself, swinging like 
a@ pendulum, was sometimes blown 
several feet sidewise by a sudden 
gust. Only experts could work under 
such conditions. 

By six o’clock the sign painters 
had reached the knees of the giant’s 
yellow trousers. 

‘*Almost through, Dan!’’ Lucas 
said encouragingly. ‘‘Hang to it a bit longer! 
We want to make that midnight train.’’ 

In the street below an interested crowd 
watched silently ; but the two sign painters, 
engrossed in slapping on the paint, gave no 
heed to the spectators. 

The wind increased in violence. Smoke and 
gas from a neighboring chimney set Lucas to 
coughing and made his eyes smart. He was 
painting Healthy Hal’s left shoe below the 
purple stocking. At the other end of the 
ladder Miskel leaned out beyond the fall, fill- 
ing in the background. It was almost seven 
o’clock. 

Suddenly Lucas heard a slight thud, followed 

by a cry of pain. He glanced toward Miskel 
just in time to see him clap his hand to his 
head, drop his brush, stagger for a moment, 
and then clutch wildly at the ropes of the 
fall. 
Something hard struck the boards and 
bounded off. It was a piece of brick. The left 
end of the stage settled slightly, and like 
lightning Lucas’s eyes sought the chimney 
top. 
What he saw filled him with dismay. The 
left wall hook, rocking to and fro for hours, 
had loosened the parapet of bricks and mortar. 
The layer of soot on the top of the chimney 
had hidden from Miskel the fact that the par- 
apet was not sound. Now the wall was giving 
way; presently hook, ropes and blocks would 
come tumbling on their heads, and they would 
all go down together. 3 

As Miskel, with a bleeding bruise disfig- 
uring his cheek, clung to the fall, another 
brick crashed on the boards and grazed his 
shoulder. Again the left end of the stage 
settled slightly. It might fall at any second 
now! 

With the realization that the issue of life or 
death for both hung in the balance, Lucas 
roused himself. He dropped his brush and, 
darting along the stage, threw his arm round 
the helper. 

‘“*This way, Dan! Quick !’’ 

Their only chance was to reach the other 
fall before the wall hook dropped and the 
ladder slid out of the 
stirrup. 

Miskel obediently let 
go the ropesand allowed 
himself to be dragged 
toward the right end 
of the stage. His body 
wabbled weakly, his 
knees sagged, his feet 
scraped the spruce 
boards. The blow on 
his head seemed to have 
partly paralyzed his 
powers. 

Down came a third 
brick, and the ladder 
tilted still farther. Mis- 
kel stumbled against a 
paint bucket, and Lucas 
kicked it over the edge. 
By this time the spec- 
tators in the street 
realized what was hap- 
pening; Lucas could 
hear their exclamations 
of horror. 

There was a clatter- 
ing above, followed by 
a shower of bricks and 
mortar on the boards 
behind, and with a sud- 
den final jerk the hook 
pulled clear. The other 
fall hung only a yard 
in front. For the frac- 
tion of a second Lucas, 
with his arm locked 
round his half-senseless 
partner, seemed glued 
to the tilting boards. 

The stage dropped 
. sharply, and off slid 
brushes and buckets. The end of the ladder 
was slipping out over the stirrup bumper 
when Lucas came to himself. 

Tightening his grasp round Miskel, he jerked 
him forward, and at the same instant shot out 
his left hand toward the fall. His fingers closed 
in an iron grip round the four ropes above the 
block. An inch less, and he would have missed 
them altogether. The stage dropped, and left 
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LP only the empty stirrup at 
i Ie the bottom of the fall. 
mee As the entire weight 

of their two bodies came 
on Lucas’s arm, it straightened out 
with a snap. For a second he hung 
there, supporting Miskel, but he 
knew that he could not hold his 
position long. Under the drag of 
more than three hundred pounds, 
the strongest grip would soon give 
way. 

Lucas’s back was against the wall ; 
the stirrup hung in front of his 
body. Lifting his legs, he slipped 
them over the bumper and sat in 
the stirrup, as in a swing, with 
Miskel resting face down across his 
lap. 
The leader, or main rope of the 
fall, passing down outside the lower 
block, was drawn taut under the bottom of 
the stirrup eyelet and up round the point of the 
block hook in a half hitch. This knot was 
the thing that held the weight of the stirrup. 
From it the rope hung to the ground. Had 
Lucas been alone, he could easily have slid 
down to safety ; but with the half-unconscious 
Miskel on his hands escape that way was 
impossible. 

To and fro they swung fn the strong 
wind at the feet of Healthy Hal; the useless 
guy ropes switched before them, and Lucas’s 
back rubbed against the wall. He knew 
that. their plight was extremely precarious. 
The left hook had pulled out; what if the 
right should pull out likewise! There might 
be more than one weak spot in that chimney 
top. 
Whiz! A brick barely missed Miskel’s head. 
The stirrup settled slightly. The parapet was 
giving way! Never in Lucas’s fifteen years of 
sign ;painting had he been in deadlier peril. 
From the crumbling masonwork seventy feet 
above, through which the curved, iron tooth 
was gnawing, the wall ran down, perpendic- 
ular, pitiless, to the hard ground, eighty feet 
below. 

Down came another brick! Through his 
left hand the painter could feel the rope give, 
give ; the leader telegraphed the slightest yield- 
ing to his fingers. 

Lucas realized that everything depended 
on him. They must get down, and quickly; 
delay meant death. Bending forward, he drew 
up his knees and gripped Miskel between 
them and his own body. That freed both 
his hands, and he sagged down upon the 
leader. When he had thus taken the strain 
from the half hitch, he was able to throw 
it off the hook. Letting the rope run through 
both hands he began to lower himself and 
Miskel. . 

Ah! Not too fast. Twisting his right foot 
about the leader so that it passed round his 
knee, down the front of his leg and over 
his instep, he checked his speed by press- 
ing the inside of his left foot against the 
rope, nipping it between the edges of his shoe 
soles. 

Shouts rose from below, but he gave no heed ; 
he realized clearly both his peril and his only 
hope of escape. 

Down sank the stirrup, down, down, to the 
tune of the creaking block as the fall ran 
through it. Again the rope yielded slightly, 
and Lucas stiffened as another brick whizzed 
by. After all, he was glad of the wind, for, 
although the sidewise motion that it gave them 
was helping to drag the hook through the 
wall, it kept them most of the time out of 
the track of the falling débris. 

The gliding hemp heated his palms through 
the horsehide gauntlets. He felt it slip snakily 
round his leg. Once it almost got away from 
him, and before he could check their speed 
the ground flew up toward him at a frightful 
rate. Yet it was not safe to go slow, either, 
for the hook might pull out at any second 
now. 

Down! Down! A little fragment of masonry 
stung his hand. He shot a glance toward the 
hook. How much longer would the parapet 
hold? Two lives were cemented into those 
shaky courses of sooty, gas-eaten mortar, dis- 
integrating far above. 

The brick wall beside him was running 
uphill ; the ground was rising fast. There was 
a smell of scorching cloth and leather, and 
his hands were burning. A fiery serpent seemed 
to be writhing round his leg, eating into the 
flesh through overalls and shoe. He cast a 
quick glance downward. The ground was close. 
Now! 

Lucas set his teeth and closed his eyes 
tight. His sudden clutch squeezed the friction- 
heated horsehide hard against his palms. He 
jammed his feet together, gripping the leader 
between them. He brought up on the ground 
with a shock that nearly jolted the breath 
out of his body. At almost the same instant 
hook and fall thudded down, not five feet 
away. 

The giant’s shoes were not: finished that 
night. 

The next morning two masons climbed the 
iron ladder and pointed up the chimney with 
cement, and the day after that Lucas and 
Miskel, now fully recovered, put the final 
touches on Healthy Hal’s footwear. 
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MR. HENRI BOURASSA 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE path of duty looks harder than it is; 
that of pleasure is harder than it looks. 


Abundance comes not at your Beck ; 
The Fow!ls that scratch not cannot peck. 


ie is a sad, sad world. No sooner do you get 
rid of mowing the lawn than you have to 
start the furnace and sift ashes. 


‘““T NEVER,”’’ says an employer, ‘‘lack be- 

ginners in my office or factory, but the 
supply of completers is never equal to the 
demand.’’ 

HE nephew of Gen. von Hindenburg, who 

has enlisted in our navy, and the nephew 
of Chancellor Michaelis, who has enlisted in 
our regular army, are gratifying signs of the 
power of America to obliterate hyphens. 

HE war has not wholly swept the sea of 

its more peaceful forms of romance. Cases in 
point are the new motor boat that made more 
than sixty-one miles in an hour, and the old 
schooner that recently worked its way across 
the Atlantic with a crew of boys and a Nova 
Scotia skipper more than ninety years old. 


HE benefits of life insurance need little 
advertising in these times. Last year the 
insurance companies distributed $728,500,000 
in the United States and Canada—far more 
than in any earlier year; and the amount of 
new insurance, too, was larger than ever be- 
fore. The amount of life insurance now in force 
is $25,000,000,000. It is said thay eighty-seven 
per cent of all the estates left in the United 
States consists solely of life insurance. 
VEN Washington himself was once drafted 
into the service of his country. It was in 
1798, long after the Revolution, and after Wash- 
ington had been President for two terms and 
had gone into a well-earned retirement at 
Mount Vernon. France had broken relations 
with us, and war impended. Congress appointed 
Washington commander of the army, and the 
Secretary of War, carrying the commission to 
him, found him in the harvest field. When 
Washington learned the errand on which his 
visitor had come, he said, ‘‘I am ready for 
any service that I can give my country.’’ 
TORIES of the reception accorded to the 
American troops in France are pleasant 
reading. Do we ever think how strange it would 
. seem to have the conditions reversed? Always 
we are helping some one else, but never since 
the French came to our assistance in the Revo- 
lution has any foreign nation helped us. We 
shipped food to starving Ireland in the forties, 
and sinee then have fed the famine sufferers 
of India, cared for the Armenian victims of 
Turkish blood-lust and furnished food, shelter 
and personal service to earthquake-stricken 
Italy. Not at all a bad showing! And it speaks 
well both for the strength and for the good 
fortune of this country that it has always been 
the one that gave, never the one that received. 
HE rural mail carriers who played a part 
in the ancient civilization of South America 
had some advantages that the rural free deliv- 
ery drivers of our day lack. For example, 
there was a well-paved road along the roof 
of the Andes from Cuzco to Quito, of which 
traces still remain—a road fifteen hundred miles 
long, over which runners carried messages 
with almost incredible speed. Each runner cov- 
ered only a few miles, then passed the message 
to his successor, who was waiting as runners 
in the modern relay races wait. And the serv- 
ice so maintained was in operation long before 
there was any postal service in Europe. The 
ruins in the region of that highway date back 





to a period three thousand years before the 
Christian era,and bear an extraordinary resem- 
blance to those of Upper Egypt. How little 
we know about ancient America! 
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FREE RUSSIA IN PERIL 


HE trouble that afflicts the Russian rev- 
| olution cannot be cured at the council 
table. It is a disease that must run its 
course and yield in the end to natural reme- 
dies. Therefore, the national council at Moscow 
cannot be said to have settled anything, or 
even very conspicuously to have influenced 
the course of events. But the council was a 
good thing, nevertheless; it gave each party a 
chance to speak out freely, and it proved that 
the forces that promote national unity and de- 
termination in the face of the foe are stronger 
than the forces of disintegration, although 
they are not so feverishly active or so success- 
fully organized. 

In so vast a country as Russia—so poorly 
supplied, moreover, with means of transporta- 
tion—it is hard for such a movement as the 
revolution to take on quickly a really national 
character. Hitherto the revolution has been 
conducted from Petrograd, and there it has 
largely fallen into the hands of extreme and 
doctrinaire Socialists, literal Marxians who 
think little of Russia but much of the imme- 
diate interests of themselves and of the class 
of the population to which they belong. They 
have encouraged workingmen not to work 
except on terms that in the circumstances are 
next to impossible; they have encouraged sol- 
diers not only not to fight but to kill the 
officers who try to make them fight. Besides 
that, the country swarms with agents from 
across the Prussian frontier, who are busily 
misinforming, discouraging and exciting the 
people. Those influences have corrupted only 
a small part of the nation, but that part is so 
strategically placed that its disaffection has 
brought the country to the verge of dishonor 
and ruin. Through its dereliction to duty 
Tarnopol and Riga have fallen, and Petrograd 
itself is in danger. 

The extreme Socialists are no more capable 
of permanently controlling the nation than 
were the Jacobins of the French Revolution. 
The conference gave reason to hope that the 
moderate Socialists and the Constitutional 
Democrats, who have been at cross purposes 
of late, would find a common ground from which 
to reassert the honor of Russia. Unfortunately, 
the middle class, always the balance wheel of 
any national organism, is weak in Russia. 
Business and the professions have been largely 
in the hands of Germans, Jews or other outsid- 
ers. But the peasant proprietors of land are 
rallying to the defense of the nation. If Keren- 
ski’s health and strength prove unequal to the 
task of restoring discipline in the army and 
order in the community, another civilian 
leader will be found. It will be regrettable if 
the Russian revolution, which began with such 
auspicious orderliness, should have to pass 
through the phase represented by the Man on 
Horseback—a danger that, as we write, the 
revolt of Gen. Korniloff has shown is very 
real. But We are confident that even that 
would be only a step on the road to a free and 
self-governing democracy ; we can see no hint 
of a movement toward genuine reaction and 
the revival of imperialism. 
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TRAVEL AFTER THE WAR 


T is interesting in the intervals that we can 
I spare from the war news to speculate on 

the vast permanent changes that the war 
will make in the world—industrial, commer- 
cial, financial, social, political, international, 
religious. Every branch of the subject is worthy 
of a volume, yet there is no author who could 
anticipate fully the extent of any one of the 
impending transformations. 

Let us look at one possibility in a field that 
does not exactly coincide with any one of 
those just mentioned. How shall we travel 
int the years to come? Undoubtedly, all rapid 
transportation will be through the air. The 
armies of the world have demonstrated not 
only that flying is practical and by all odds 
the swiftest means of human locomotion, but 
also that it can be made efficient, econom- 
ical even for heavy work, and also reasonably 
safe. 3 

Airmen even now make in a few hours jour- 
neys that would require days if they had to 
make them by rail or ship. The machines carry 
guns and bombs besides their human freight. 
They go, and they return. Thus they fulfill the 
three requisites: efficiency, speed and safety. 
Nothing approaching perfection has been 
reached, but there is every reason to believe 





that great improvements are practicable and 
that in the course of time they will be made. 

Unquestionably, all the fast mails of the 
future will go by way of the air. Wealthy men 
will have their own flying machines, just as 
they now have their automobiles, and will use 
them for business journeys as well as for 
pleasure. There are those—and they are not 
dreamers—who look forward to the time when 
workmen employed in the cities may live even 
a hundred miles from their shops and go back 
and forth every day in aérial ‘‘jitneys.’’ It is 
possible that we shall attain such tremendous 
speed in the air that before many years a 
merchant may go from New York to London, 
transact business there, and be back at home 
again in forty-eight hours. 
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NECESSARIES AND LUXURIES 


N these days of great need and limited 
supply everyone talks of giving up luxu- 
ries. The question is, What are luxuries? 

It is certain that the progress of civilization 
makes us daily more dependent upon what 
may be called the accessories of life. A hundred 
years ago people went without many things 
that to-day we regard as indispensable, simply 
because they did not know anything about 
them. And in other cases our grandfathers’ 
luxuries have become our necessaries. 

Take clothes. A man with even a compara- 
tively limited income feels that he must dress 
as those dress whom he daily meets in busi- 
ness. They judge his prosperity by his appear- 
ance. It is a poor standard, but it is often the 
best he has to offer. In the same way his wife 
must dress like his neighbors’ wives, or his 
credit will be seriously affected, 6r he thinks 
it will, or his wife tells him it will. When it 


comes to the children, the necessity is even 


greater. We may sacrifice ourselves, if we 
please ; we cannot sacrifice them or their future. 

Take education. We may not need books, but 
we must have newspapers and magazines, if 
only to tell us what we can go without. Espe- 
cially, our children again must have what other 
children have, must have music, must have 
entertainments, must have sports. Those things 
are not luxuries; they are necessaries, not in 
themselves, but in what they carry with them. 

Greater than any others are the necessaries 
that have to do with health. Our ancestors 
knew nothing of hygiene and died for lack of 
it. We know all about it and must have it— 
but it costs. There are absolute requirements 
in food; there are absolute requirements in 
recreation; most of all, there are absolute 
requirements in mere cleanliness. Unlimited 
plumbing, with all its endless trail of expense, 
is a recently invented luxury, but it is almost as 
necessary to many of us as the air we breathe. 

It is hard to go without these things, hard 
to reduce even their cost or their number. Yet 
perhaps it pays to reflect occasionally whether 
they are all really so indispensable as they 
seem. The Belgians and the Poles and some 
others are going without them. Perhaps we 
may be obliged to some day. Meanwhile, we 
should try to cut off a little here and a little 
there, for ourselves and even for our children. 
Apparent necessaries may fade into luxuries 
and so into nothing. 

.The one real necessary of life is a sane 
and cheerful spirit. And as that is the only 
fundamental necessary, it happens also to be 
the greatest of luxuries. 
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THE FRENCH CANADIANS 


"Ts enactment of the conscription law 
brings Canada face to face with a seri- 
ous crisis between itself and its citizens 
of French blood. Hitherto the French Cana- 
dians who have refused to volunteer have 
been guilty of no legal offense, although their 
attitude has led to an unfortunate growth of 
bad feeling between themselves and their Brit- 
ish fellow citizens. But if, as some of their 
leaders counsel them, they defy the conscrip- 
tion law, and use violence in resisting it, 
their position will be very different. Treason 
will be one definition of their conduct; the 
deliberate waging of civil war will be another. 
Whatever such a course be called, it would par- 
alyze for a time at least the effective participa- 
tion of Canada in the war, and would destroy 
in a moment the slowly won but, as it seemed, 
secure union of the Canadian provinces. 

The wisest leaders of the French people are 
urging them not to resist. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
although he would not lend his influence to pass 
the law, counsels everyone to obey it. Even Mr. 
Henri Bourassa, the fiery leader of the French 
nationalists, begs his followers not to resort to 
violence. The words of those men may—they 
certainly should—carry more weight with their 





fellow citizens than the words of the hot-heads 
who clamor for open defiance of the govern- 
ment and the assassination of the premier, Sir 
Robert Borden. We must wait and see. 

Americans find it hard to understand why 
the French Canadians are so averse to fighting 
either for the empire of which they are a part 
or the land from which their forefathers came. 
The explanation lies in the curious provin- 
cialism of the Quebec habitants. For a century 
and a half they have lived by themselves, 
separated by language and traditions from their 
neighbors, and cut off by leagues of salt water 
from France. 

Their last relations with that land were with 
the corrupt and oppressive old régime, which 
neglected and abandoned them; with modern 
France they have had little to do. Moreover, 
they are Catholics of the strictest sort, and 
it is said they are inclined to think the war a 
judgment on France for disestablishing the 
church and expelling the Catholic orders. 
They are not sufficiently well-informed to 
understand the real meaning of the war. Shut 
off in their own little corner of the world, 
they cannot see that it touches them at all. 
They are more interested in the possibility of 
an independent Quebec than in the curbing 
of an autocratic Germany. They have lost their 
loyalty to France, and their loyalty to Great 
Britain comes only from the lips. 


oe 
A SHORT ROAD TO POWER 


W re is it that, although we have in 
this country the freest system of edu- 
cation in the world, and according to 

our own belief the best, we nevertheless send 
out boys and girls, especially boys, who not 
only cannot make a passably good speech, but 
who cannot even express themselves briefly and 
intelligibly in an ordinary business meeting? 

There is a screw loose somewhere. It is, of 
course, not to be expected that even the best 
of teaching could make orators, for eloquence 
and the power to move an audience are gifts 
granted to but few; but it is not too much to 
ask that when a boy has been graduated from 
a high school and is serving as a member of 
the executive committee of a snowshoe club or 
a Bible class he shall be able to make an oral 
report for that committee without ‘‘hemming’’ 
and ‘‘hawing,’’ repeating himself and becom- 
ing as garrulous as Samantha Allen. 

The trouble is partly with the schools—per- 
haps chiefly. In the young man’s hazy, wan- 
dering report you have only a repetition of 
the kind of recitations he has been allowed to 
make in school for the preceding ten or twelve 
years. His teachers, instead of demanding 
concise and clean-cut statements, have been 
content to accept any offering in which they 
could discern a well-intentioned answer. So 
long as he could convince them that he knew 
what to say, all was well. 

But not all the blame can be laid on the 
schools. Parents, too, are at fault. Suppose a 
soldier were allowed to slouch up to his su- 
perior officer, omit the salute, and lean against 
a tent pole while he delivered his message; 
should you expect him ever to have any mili- 
tary carriage or ‘‘snap’’? That is exactly what 
the average father lets his boy do when the 
boy tries to tell him something. Instead, he 
should insist that when the boy comes to him 
to convey a message or to make a statement he 
shall stand at attention in the intellectual 
sense ; that he shall click his mental heels to- 
gether and make his mind address his superior 
with vigor and alertness. 

Finally, there is the boy himself. In the end 
it is he, and he alone, who can stop his slov- 
enly speaking, and learn to be clear, concise and 
pithy. Practice, young man, practice! Think 
over what you want to say, and say it aloud to 
yourself, alone. Study it, to see if you have said 
all that you want to say, and said it clearly. 
Then see if you can say it in fewer words; 
and if you can, do it. At last, when the great 
occasion comes, speak clearly, and loud enough 
for everyone to hear ; then sit down. In a little 
while you will have a reputation as a wonder- 
fully effective speaker. It will not be altogether 
deserved, but other speakers will be so ineffec- 
tive by contrast that it will seem as if it were. 


al 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—On Sep- 

tember 5 it was announced that our loans 
to our allies had reached $2,266,400,000. Of 
that total, $1,105,000,000 has gone to Great 
Britain, $630,000,000 to France, $275,000,000 
to Russia, $200,000,000 to Italy, $53,400,000 to 
Belgium and $3,000,000 to Serbia. —On Sep- 
tember 10 an embargo on the exportation of 
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coin, bullion and currency became effective. 
The step was taken because the trend of gold 
has been away from the United States recently, 
mainly to Japan and Spain. The stock of gold 
in this country is about $3,000, 000, 000, of which 
forty per cent has been imported since Janu- 
ary, 1915.——It has become known that the 
Shipping Board plans to build not only many 
small cargo vessels but a great fleet of mer- 
chant vessels of 10,000 to 12,000 tons, with a 
speed of sixteen knots or more. —It appeared 
probable that our governrient would seize for 
war uses the 400,000 tons of neutral shipping 
idle in our ports on account of embargo re- 
strictions. In doing so, the United States would 
be wholly within its rights, and of course the 
owners of the seized ships would receive due 
compensation. —— On September 10 the war 
council of the American Red Cross reported 
that it had spent $12,000,000 since it was 
created on May 10, more than $10,000,000 of it 
in France. ° 


ONGRESS.—On September 10 the Senate, 
by a vote of 69 to 4, passed the war-revenue 
bill, which provides for a total tax of $2,406, - 
670,000. The Senate eliminated the proposed 
taxes on sugar, coffee, tea and publications. 
The main burden of the tax falls on incomes, 
excess war profits and distilled spirits. The 
bill, which the House passed on May 23, then 
went to a committee of conference. ——The 
House spent several days in debate on the bill 
that provides insurance for soldiers and sailors. 
On September 12 the Senate unanimously 
adopted a resolution that authorizes the Presi- 
dent to include all friendly aliens in the coun- 
try, estimated at 1,275,000, in the selective 
draft. The resolution also provides that the 
enemy aliens, about 80,000, shall be put to 
work that is related to the war, but not in the 
ranks. It was expected that the House would 
promptly pass the resolution. On the same day 
the Senate passed the trading with the enemy 
bill. e 


HE I. W. W. PLOTS. — After weeks of 

preparation, agents of the Department of 
Justice struck hard at the Industrial Workers 
of the World on September 5. ‘They raided the 
headquarters of the organization in Chicago 
and other cities, and in several cities the So- 
cialist headquarters as well, and seized masses 
of documents. It was said that the raid fur- 
nished abundant evidence of conspiracies to 
cripple industry and in many ways to embar- 
rass the government in prosecuting the war. 

e 

ROP PROSPECTS.—Crop conditions at 

the end of August, as published by the 
government on September 7, indicated a yield 
of 3,248,000,000 bushels of corn, the largest 
ever harvested. Wheat also is turning out better 
than was expected, and the crop promises to 
be 668,000,000 bushels, 2%,000,000 more than 
the 1916 crop. The 1,533,000,000 bushels of oats 
and the 462,000,000 bushels of potatoes prom- 
ised for this year are also both large increases 
over the 1916 crops. The apple crop, however, 
is below the normal. ° 


AINE REJECTS SUFFRAGE.—On 
September 10 Maine rejected, by a vote 
of approximately 38,000 to 20,000, an equal- 
suffrage amendment to the constitution. 
e 
OYAL LABOR.— Many prominent labor 
leaders, together with numerous Socialists 
who have abandoned their party on account of 
its pro-German activities, met at Minneapolis 
early in September. They pledged their support 
to the government and organized to crush dis- 
loyalty. They chose as their leader Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. ° 


LB priya ACTS BY SWEDEN.— 
On September 8 Secretary Lansing made 
public several dispatches, military and unneu- 
tral in character, that the Swedish legation 
at Buenos Aires had sent to the German gov- 
ernment under cover of the Swedish diplomatic 
cipher code. That concrete evidence of Swedish 


duplicity, giving support to a growing feeling | 


that the Swedish government and its repre- 
sentatives have been working in the interests 
of Germany in other capitals than that of 
Argentina, made a sensation throughout the 
world. On September 12 the Argentine gov- 
ernment gave the German minister, Count 
von Luxburg, his passports. Mobs in Buenos 
Aires attacked the German legation and burned 
blocks of German business houses. The Swed- 
ish government made it known that it was not 
going to recall Baron Lowen, its minister to 
Argentina, as a result of the disclosures, and 
Argentina accepted its declaration that the 
minister had acted in good faith. 
co] 
USSIA.—Early September found Russia 
facing a new development of its great 
crisis. On September 8 Gen. Korniloff, com- 
mander of the army, demanded for himself 
dictatorial powers and the virtual surrender of 
the government to his hands. Premier Kerenski 
promptly deposed Gen. Korniloff and caused 
the arrest of various persons concerned in the 
plot to overthrow his régime, including former 
Premier Lyoff. The premier declared martial 





law in Petrograd and its environs, addressed 
a proclamation to the army and made Gen. 
Klembovski provisional commander in chief. 
Dispatches of September 11 said that Gen. 
Korniloff was marching toward Petrograd at 
the head of an army, and that a collision be- 
tween his forces and government troops had 
taken place not far from the city. 
S 
RENCH CABINET CRISIS.—On Sep- 
tember 8 the Ribot ministry resigned. 
President Poincaré asked Paul Painlevé, min- 
ister of war in the Ribot cabinet, to form a 
new ministry. The crisis was the result of sharp 
criticism by Socialist ledders in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 9 


HINA.— Early in September about sev- 

enty members of the disbanded Chinese 
parliament met in Canton and proclaimed Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen commander of the army and navy 
of a new military government of China. The 
military governor of Canton is a supporter of 
the Peking government, and fighting was ex- 





pected between his troops and the forces of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. | 


| 
THE GREAT WAR | 
(From September 6 to September 12) 

After the fall of Riga the Germans overran 
the province of Livonia. Although the Russian 
retreat in that region was general and hasty, 
it was obvious that there was no rout, for the 





Berlin claims of prisoners captured did not go| jj 


beyond 9000 men. The loyal Russian troops 
fought spirited rear-guard actions, and one | 
dispatch, on September 10, told how the ‘‘death | 
battalion’’ of women defeated a German force | 
near Segevold, thirty-two miles northeast of 
Riga. After a few days the German advance 
slackened, and the new Russian line of defense 
in that region began to define itself—a line that 
leaves the Diina at Dvinsk and runs almost 
straight to the coast, instead of curving sharply 
to the west, as formerly, to take in the Riga 
district. There were concentrations of German 
forces near Jacobstadt and Dvinsk, which were 
taken to mean that Prince Leopold of Bavaria 
purposes extensive operations against the Rus- 
sian lines there. In general, however, the im- 
pression grows that Germany will not press its 
advantages on the eastern front, especially with 
the cold months at hand, but will be content 
with the cheering effect that the capture of 
Riga has had on popular feeling. 

On the Austro- Italian front Monte San 
Gabriele continued to be the scene of the most 
desperate fighting, and the Austrians managed 
to hold their positions there in the face of 








A BATTERY OF HOWITZERS AT WORK 


violent attacks. Heavy storms in that region 
caused the rivers to overflow their banks and 
checked the progress of the campaign on the 
plains. The Italians made no further advances 
of consequence during the week, but they held 
their substantial gains of the week before and 
repulsed numerous Austrian counter-attacks. 
On the Carso Plateau the battle became mainly 
one of artillery. 

The week brought a renewal of heavy fight- 
ing in the Verdun sector. The Germans made 
desperate and futile attempts to recover lost 
ground there, and on September & near the 
Bois des Fosses they left a thousand dead on 
the field before the French positions. At all 
points Gen. Pétain’s forces held their ground 
and firmly established themselves in their ad- 
vanced positions. At various places on the front 
held by Gen. Haig the British forces delivered 
successful attacks, especially northwest of St. 
Quentin. The Germans clung to Lens, although 
the Canadians pushed closer and closer to the 
city, and even occupied part of it. The Cana- 
dian front there has become a serious menace 
to the German positions along the Souchez 
River. In Flanders the British guns continued 
to roar in the mighty bombardment that had 
already been in progress for two weeks, pre- 
sumably to prepare the way for another in- 
fantry drive. In the Champagne region the 
French won three lines of trenches near St. 
Souplet on September 12. 

There were evidences of renewed activity on 
the Macedonian front, and in the Roumanian 
theatre of war the Teutonic forces were on the 
defensive. 

As a part of a campaign, seemingly deliber- 
ate and systematic, against hospitals, German 
aviators dropped bombs on American and Brit- 
ish hospitals near the Channel coast, and killed 
four Americans and wounded several others. 

The U-boat toll of the week included eight- 
een British and six French merchant vessels. 
Of that number, twelve British vessels and 









one French vessel were of more than 1600 tons. 


Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado Beach, California 
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Their Extra Service 
Means Low Cost 


To the majority of Goodyear users 
there is no such thing as “the tire 
question.”’ 


That has been settled once for all 
by their experience with Good year 
Tires. 


They have found it to be true that 
in Goodyear Tires they enjoy the 
maximum of mileage, comfort and 
satisfaction. 


They know that every penny they 
pay for Goodyears is returned to 
them in true tire value. 


More Good year Tires are nowsold 
in the United States than any other 
brand. 


Only a tire unmatched in quality 
and usefulness could have won this 
national preference. 


By such virtues Good years did win 
it, and having won it, are holding it. 


The margin of Goodyear leader- 
ship is widening every day. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and “‘Tire Saver’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 
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LOG-CABIN QUILT 
By Essie Phelps Duffy 


T lies before me—not a work of art 
That connoisseur would be o’erjoyed to find, 
But just the humble record of a heart 
That happiness and youth have left behind. 


Nay, do not smile, and view the work with 
scorn. 
Close-prisoned by these homely printed bars, 
- Behold the dreams that Life has left forlorn ; 
The hopes that now must look beyond the 
stars! 


Relic of sunshine years, wrought with what 
care 
By girlish fingers; see, these crimson bands 
Are remnants of a gown she used to wear— 
(Ah, me! the pathos of the worn old hands!) 


I view it o’er and o’er—the motley squares 
Of treasured scraps, from friends she held 
most dear ; 
A source of solace from her household cares, 
In which was sometimes sewn a sigh, a tear. 


Faint scents, as from a dim old garden’s close 
In dews of dusk, about it softly cling: 

A hint of lavender, of withered rose, 
Awaking dreams of some forgotten spring. 
Quaint keepsake! unknown memory - voices 

call 
From out the misty years, and bid me hold 
In sacred trust this treasure, guarding all 
Tke wistful visions of a heart grown old! 
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ICEBERGS AND SAINTS 


( DON’T see,” said Robert Kittredge to 
if I his mother, “how old Deacon Bradbury 





can be so serene when he has so much 
to put up with at home. I think he must 
have been born a saint!” 

“If you had known Deacon Bradbury 
as long as I have you would know that he wasn’t 
born a saint,” said the mother. “I knew Wilson 
Bradbury long before he was a deacon. I have 
known him more than forty years, and I can assure 
you that he wasn’t born a saint. He was one of the 
most impulsive and quick-tempered young men I 
ever knew.” 

“Then how did he come to be so patient and 
quiet?” asked Robert. 

“T think,” said the mother, “that he would tell 
you that it is because long years ago he saw the 
folly of his quick temper, and began deliberately 
to curb it and to acquire the habit of restraint. 
That is a hard thing for young persons to under- 
stand; you look at the ripened saints about you 
and you think of only the finished product. You 
don’t see that it has been the achievement of years 
of striving against desperate handicaps, and so 
you talk of ‘born saints.’ There is no such thing. 

“Some persons are born with a better start than 
others, but everyone has had his own peculiar 
battle to fight. If he hadn’t he would be no better 
than a plaster saint adorning a niche in the wall 
somewhere. Sainthood, Robert, is built up by years 
of work. Do you remember the iceberg we saw 
last year on our trip abroad? Do you remember 
that you asked me what made it go in one direc- 
tion, while the wind and surface waves were going 
in the other? The reason was, as I told you, that 
two thirds of the iceberg was below the surface of 
the water, and there were currents far down be- 
neath that were carrying the iceberg along with 
them, regardless of winds and surface currents. 

‘*That is the way with people. Two thirds of us are 
hidden down out of sight of the world. That is the 
region of thoughts, ideals, emotions, secret habits 
and imagination. When some man high in public 
esteem suddenly falls into disgrace it means that 
the two thirds of him that was out of sight was 
running counter to what he was professing in 
public. And when some man like Deacon Bradbury 
lives a life of serenity in the midst of surface cur- 
rents that are trying to carry him in the other 
direction, it means that the two thirds of him 
you don’t see are reaching down into currents of 
patience and peace, currents that he has been 
establishing for years. 

“T hope you won’t be fooled or discouraged by 
thinking of born saints. Just keep the hidden two 
thirds of your life—your dreams and ideals and 
imagination—set in the right direction, and the 
current some day will set straight and carry you 
strong into some such haven of peace as Deacon 
Bradbury enjoys.” 9 


A FATHER’S LETTER TO HIS 
SOLDIER SON 


UNDREDS of thousands of American 
fathers are now facing the bitterest 
moment of their lives: the moment of 
parting with sons as dear to them as 

Absalom was to David. All of them will 

try to say what is in their hearts, but 

few of them will feel, when the boy has gone, that 
they have said all that they wished or said it as 
well as they wished. For those who find themselves 
mute in the face of the parting there may be help 
and inspiration in the letter that follows. It was 
written in Concord, Massachusetts, more than 
fifty years ago, by Judge Ebenezer Rockwood 

Hoar, a great member of a great family, and ad- 

dressed to a worthy son, Corp. Samuel Hoar, then 

about to enter on his duties as a soldier in the 

Civil War. Its loftiness of spirit, its practical wis- 

dom and its simple beauty of expression entitle it 

to rank with the great epistolary literature of our 
country. 

‘*My Dear Boy: I did not have the opportunity I 
had hoped to talk with you last evening—and 
therefore take this opportunity, when we are send- 
ing you your mittens, and the envelopes which you 
forgot, to give you a few last words of affectionate 
counsel from home. 

“One of your first duties as a soldier will be to 
take all the care you can of your health. The firmer 
that is, the better you will be able to do any serv- 
ice, or undergo any fatigue, required of you. To 
preserve your health, you must try to lead as reg- 
ular and temperate a life as is possible. I hope you 
will not try to avoid your full share of labor, danger, 
or exposure, where either is necessary or called 
for... . Take every proper occasion for bathing 
your whole body—and scrupulously regard your 
personal cleanliness, no matter how much trouble 
it may give you. ... Have nothing to do with 
spirituous liquors of any kind. Take your food 
as regularly as you can get it, and neither eat 


























immoderately, nor go a long time without food, if 
you can avoid it. Especially be careful not to eat 
to excess after long fasting. . . . 

“TI hope you will never disgrace yourself by any 
profaneness, or obscenity; and will avoid all con- 
versation and companions where they are prac- 
ticed or allowed. 

“Try to preserve a cheerful and contented spirit, 
and encourage it in others. Bear hardships without 
grumbling, and always try to do more, rather than 
less, than your duty. You will have occasion to be 
patient much oftener than to be brave. 

“The duty of a soldier is unquestioning obedi- 
ence—but beyond this I hope you will cultivate a 
kind, respectful and considerate temper toward 
your Officers. 

“T hope you are going with a love for your coun- 
try, and your cause, and with a determination to 
be faithful to every duty you have undertaken. 
My boy, you bear the name of one who to the end 
of his honored life never shrank from duty, how- 
ever painful, nor from a danger to which duty 
called him. Be sure that you do no discredit to it! 
Neither by cowardice, by falsehood, by impurity, 
by levity, nor by selfishness. Remember always 
your home and your friends—those who will wel- 
come your return with pride and joy if you shall 
come back in virtue and honor; who will cherish 
your memory if, faithful and true, you have given 
up your life; but to whom your disgrace would 
cause a pang sharper than death. Remember your 
obligations to duty and to God. And may these 
thoughts keep you from temptation, and encour- 
age and strengthen you in danger or sickness. 

“And now, my dear boy, I commend you to God— 
and to the power of His grace. May God bless and 
keep you. Think of your Heavenly Father in health 
and in sickness, in joy and in sorrow. Go to Him 
for strength and guidance. You are very dear to 
our hearts—and your absence leaves a great place 
vacant in our home. If it be according to His will, 
may you come back to us in safety and honor— 
but whatever is before us, may His.mercy and love 
be ever with you, and His grace be sufficient for 


you. 9° 


CATCHING A MOUNTAIN GOAT 


OLLECTORS for the great zoélogical gardens 
+ search the globe from the hottest jungles to 
the coldest mountain peaks for new and rare 
specimens. It was in one of these latter places 
that the adventure occurred that Dr. W. T. Horna- 
day tells of in Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies, 
In the ‘spring of 1904 Charles L. Smith and R. M. 
Norboe caught a young mountain goat near Banff 
for the New York Zo@élogical Society under condi- 
tions that presented extreme difficulties. Later, I 
visited the scene of their adventure. It was, I think, 
the most hazardous and reckless piece of moun- 
taineering ever performed by anyone known to 
me, and I shudder every time I think of it. 

Norboe and Smith saw a female goat, with a kid 
only a few days old, near the top of a lofty and 
very precipitous peak on the north side of Goat 
Creek. They climbed the mountain, scaled the 
peak to its summit, and finally succeeded in driving 
the mother goat and her kid upon a narrow ledge 
that terminated against an unscalable wall. 

With rope in hand, Smith followed the mother 
and her young along the narrow shelf of rock 
almost to the end of the cul-de-sac. But there the 
pursuit ended, for from that point onward the rock 
wall overhung so much that ten feet from the goats 
a human being could go no farther. Below was a 
drop of hundreds of feet, but the rocks above 
sloped sufficiently for Norboe to come within about 
ten feet of his partner. 

“Mack,” said Smith, “go and cut a pole about 
ten feet long, strong enough to swing this kid; 
give it to me and I’ll soon have him.” 

While his partner went to cut the pole, Smith 
sat down on the ledge with his feet hanging over 
empty space and waited. When Norboe returned 
with the pole and passed it down to him, Smith 
bent his lariat upon the end and left the noose 
hanging free. He then bade Norboe climb down 
as near to him as possible, and when the word was 
given he reached forward, noosed the kid round 
its neck, swung it out over the abyss and up to 
Norboe, who took it and carried it to a place of 
safety. Then Smith gingerly rose, edged his way 
along the eighteen-inch shelf, and in safety reached 
the rocks below. 

As we looked up at this frightfully dangerous 
spot whereon Smith risked his life to capture a 
mountain-goat kid three days old, the thought 
came back to me for about the hundredth time, 
“What a pity that visitors to zodlogical parks and 
gardens cannot know all the life stories of the 
animals!” 
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PATRIOTS ENFORCED 


HEN, during the immense and bewilder- 

W ing confusion of the Russian revolution, 

many hundred soldiers deserted, not from 
disloyalty, but merely because they wished to go 
home and see their families, they did not always 
meet the reception they expected. The women 
were no less weary of the war than they; but they 
had sometimes a clearer idea of the necessity of 
continuing it, czar or no ezar, than had their men. 
There were fairly numerous instances when the 
men returned to duty in abashed squads under 
the escort of an Amazonian guard of village maids 
and matrons; occasionally a lone husband would 
be marched back under the sole but sufficient 
compulsion of a resolute wife. 

The influence of women has always been im- 
portant in holding the soldiers of a nation to their 
duty, or discouraging them from it. Usually it has 
remained influence merely, and has not become 
compulsion. Sometimes it has been exerted in a 
manner halfway between the two. 

In the days of our own Revolution, there was a 
patriotic matron of New England whose husband 
did not volunteer when his neighbors did. He gave 
his “pindling” health and feeble constitution as an 
excuse. He was, indeed, a slight and small man, 
but tough and wiry, and better able to endure the 
hardships of war than many bigger men, as his 
spouse well knew. But she did not remongtrate or 
shame him in the community by expressing her 
opinion. Instead, she devoted her attention to his 
diet. If he were not a well man, he ought not to 
eat like one, she decided; and she reduced his 
rations to such as befitted an invalid. In vain he 
protested that he required extra nourishment; the 
hotter and angrier he got, the more firmly she in- 
sisted that he was feverish and choleric, and that 
a light diet was the thing for him, with nothing 
solid or heavy or rich. In fact, his diet grew daily 
lighter and lighter. First, doughnuts disappeared 
from his breakfasts, then flapjacks and cake from 
his suppers, finally, even meat from his dinners 
—and at that he gave in and enlisted. 

He proved to be a good soldier, who was never 











sick, and recovered with unusual rapidity from the 
two honorable wounds that he received. Owing to 
his littleness and leanness and to a gradual leaking 
out of the story of how he came to join the army, 
he bore through his military career and ever after- 
wards a nickname, which after the first he accepted 
without resentment, and to which he answered 
quite as a matter of course. He was known as 
Starveling Jones. ° 


MORE WONDERFUL THAN THE 
SPHINX 


OR many years it has been known that about 
F fifty miles from Jah-ding, in western China, 

there is a very large and remarkable statue 
of Buddha, but until 1913 no account of it was 
ever published in English. In that year Mr. Roger 
Sprague described it in the Scientific Monthly. 

At the end of two days’ travel he reached the 
image and found it to be a colossus in size, al- 
though not so large as rumor had made it out. The 
upper half of the hillside consists of a sandstone 
cliff, and in this a niche fifty feet broad has been 
cut, leaving a central core of stone that is carved 








THE GREAT BUDDHA NEAR JAH-DING 


in the shape of a figure seated in European style— 
not cross-legged, as Buddha is so often’ repre- 
sented. The traveler found the height of the image 
to be not less than one hundred feet. 

A series of five tiled roofs, descending like a 
flight of steps, built in front of the image, protect 
it from the weather, so that only the face can be 
seen from without. 

When we came in sight of the great Buddha, 
says the author, we paused and rested from our 
journey at a point near one of the gates to the 
walled city that lies in the valley below. As our 
eyes turned to the great face, which has been 
gilded until it shines like metal, as the immense 
size and perfect preservation of the idol made 
their impression, the thought that came to my 
mind was, ‘‘This is more marvelous than many of 
the world’s boasted wonders.” 

I thought of the colossi at Thebes and the Sphinx. 
Scarred, ruined and defaced by the hand of man 
and the effects of time, they are little better than 
lumps of battered rock. But far in the west of 
China sits this old Buddha, unnoticed and almost 
unknown, yet greater in size than the Egyptian 
colossi, with his proportions preserved intact, with 
temples above and below him, and with the priests 
in attendance to keep the incense burning at his 
feet. There he sits, grimly gazing out over the tiled 
roofs of the city that lies before him. 

While exploring the temple, I asked one of the 
priests the age of the image. He answered me: 

“Gee chien nien” (Some thousands of years). 
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SUSANNA’S WARNINGS 


Js USANNA didn’t come after all? And you’d 
flown round so for two days, getting ready, 
and had done the south chamber all over! 

That’s what I call downright aggravating,” said 

Mrs. Luscomb, sympathetically. “What kept her, 

Lyddy Ann? I haven’t heard there was sickness 

to the Peckhams’.” 

“There isn’t,” said Mrs. Peters, settling herself 
deeper in the wide rocker. “But you know Su- 
sanna Peckham, and her warnings! A black cat 
crossed her path just as she was starting out for 
the station, and that was enough.” 

“Not really? Well, that beats anything in Su- 
sanna’s record so far! Of all the fool notions for a 
grown woman with a brain bigger than a peanut 
to give in to! A black cat, indeed! Poor, harmless 
creature!” 

“I know, Lavinia. I know. Susanna’s signs and 
warnings are enough to rile the patience of an 
angel. But as for the cat—well, for once there was 
something to it.” 

“Nonsense, Lyddy Ann! Why, you don’t mean 
to say that you take stock in any such foolishness? 
I can’t believe it.” 

“You needn’t. But, honestly, that cat meant 
trouble. Adeline Peckham drove over with young 
Tolliver in his car to explain why her aunt wasn’t 
coming, so I got the whole story. It was this way: 
The hack was at the door and Susanna’d picked 
up her suit case when all of a sudden she got a 
nervous notion the man who’d been whitewashing 
out in her half-lattice shed might have left matches 
or cigar butts or something dangerous,—she’d 
smelt him smoking,—and she ran round to make 
sure everything was safe before leaving. When 
she went to open the shed door there was a clatter 
of something falling,—turned out ’twas a lot of 
hoes and things leaned up behind it,— but she 
jumped to the idea ’twas a pail of whitewash, left 
standing on the stepladder. She was just gathering 
up her skirts to step-in careful and investigate 
when the black cat appeared out of a dim, dark, 
distant corner—’twas twilight, anyway — and 
crossed her path slow and almost solemn, and pay- 
ing no more attention to her than if she wa’n’t there 
—the biggest, bushiest cat she ever saw, with a 
ghastly great splotch of whitewash on its back. 
She came straight back to the front porch, looking 





pale and queer, and told Adeline, ‘Send that hack 
away! I’m not going. I’ve had a warning!’ 

“Well, of course Adeline tried to talk her out of 
it, but it wasn’t a mite of use. The hack drove off, 
and then Susanna remembered she hadn’t found 
out about the whitewash pail after all, besides 
leaving the shed door open; so back she went. 
She was so excited that she forgot to set down 
her suit case, and streaked round the house cling- 
ing to it, like it was a life preserver. Of course, it 
was dusk, and the shed was pitch black, like a 
cavern,—she’d ought to have had a lantern, but 
she was too flustery to have sense,—and just as 
she got there, out came that cat again, soft and 
sudden, and heading straight toward her. She let 
out a screech that scared the family most stiff, and 
threw her-suit case straight at the cat; she said 
afterwards she couldn’t think, but she knew clear 
down her spinal colyum she must keep that cat off 
somehow. Well, she was right about that. Only —” 

Mrs. Peters paused dramatically. 

“Well? Well?” said Mrs. Luscomb. 

“Only, Lavinia, it happened that the white, on 
that cat’s back was natural fur, not whitewash; 
and the cat wasn’t a cat.” 

“My suz!” exclaimed Mrs. Luscomb with relish- 
ing horror in her tones. “And she threw her suit 
case at it?” 

“With her best suit in it. And it hit, too. She’s 
going to visit me next week when her new suit’s 
finished, Adeline says; but she’ll have to bring 
her trunk.” : 

“T should say so!” said Mrs. Luscomb. ‘Well, I 
hope I’m not spiteful, Lyddy Ann, but if such a 
thing was going to happen to anybody, I’m willing 
it should be Susanna Peckham. Maybe she’ll real- 
ize now there’s worse creatures than black cats, 
and plenty of accidents that don’t send out warn- 
ings ahead.” 

“Maybe,” said Mrs. Peters dryly. “But Adeline 
says her Aunt Susanna is going round everywhere 
explaining to everybody, quite triumphant, that 
what happened was no more than might have been 
expected, considering the first thing she saw when 
she opened her eyes that morning was three black 
crows flying acrost the sun.” 
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A HARD-WORKING WORD 


N old English grammar contains the following 
A sentence: “That that that that boy parsed 
is a pronoun.” But even that sentence does 
not exhaust the possibilities of using the word 
“that” consecutively; consider for example this 
entirely grammatical sentence : “‘The teacher says, 
speaking of that that, that that that, that that that 
that that that boy parsed precedes, is a pronoun.” 
Here is a sentence composed of only twenty- 
two words, half of which are eleven consecutive 
“thats.” Is any other word in the English language 
capable of so many consecutive repetitions in the 
same grammatical sentence? 

It is difficult to read the sentence aloud so as to 
bring out the correct sense, but you can do it if 
you understand the grammatical construction of 
each word. A paraphrase, in which words of sim- 
ilar meaning are substituted for some of the 
“thats,”? makes the sentence clear: ‘‘The teacher 
Says, speaking of this that, that this that (the one 
which this that, which this boy parsed, precedes) 
is a pronoun.” 

Look at the construction of each of these “thats” 
in succession and you will see that they are con- 
strued as follows: 

No.1. Demonstrative adjective limiting No. 2. 

No. 2. Noun in objective case, object of preposi- 
tion “of.” 

No. 3. Conjunction introducing the subordinate 
object clause, “that that that . . . is a pronoun.” 

No. 4. Demonstrative adjective limiting No. 5. 

No. 5. Noun in nominative case, subject of the 
verb “is.” 

Na. 6. Demonstrative pronoun in nominative 
case, in apposition with No. 5. 

No. 7. Relative pronoun referring to No. 6 as 
antecedent and used as direct object, in the objec- 
tive case, of the verb “precedes.” 

No. 8. Demonstrative adjective limiting No. 9. 

No. 9. Noun in nominative case, subject of the 
verb “‘precedes.” 

No. 10. Relative pronoun referring to No. 9 as 
antecedent and used in the objective case as direct 
object of the verb ‘‘parsed.” 

No. 11. Demonstrative adjective limiting the 
noun “boy.” 

The possibility of writing a sentence with so 
many consecutive words spelled alike depends, of 
course, on the facts that the English language con- 
tains a demonstrative pronoun, a demonstrative 
adjective, a relative pronoun and a conjunction, 
all spelled alike, and that any word may be used 
as a noun. 
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THE POET’S PEARL 


OT all the poets have the gift of uttering 
quick, light-winged, magical nothings in 
society. Le Figaro tells of one, greatly in 
vogue in Paris a few years ago, who was not pre- 
cisely a fluent dispenser of epigram. 

He was invited to the house of a great lady of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, and as soon as he had 
entered he became the centre of a circle of ad- 
mirers, who waited vainly for some subtle or poetic 
conceit. The poet remained silent, ill at ease, red 
in the face and uneasy of feet. 

“Come, my dear poet,” the hostess finally begged, 
“say something to us!” 

“Have—you—remarked,—duchess,” he faltered 
desperately, “that—this—year’s—pawn tickets are 
pink?” 
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BETTY BOTTER’S BUTTER 


F the family of Peter Piper—a trying but 
O still rather entertaining breed—is the young 

woman whose adventures are recorded in 
the Sheffield Weekly Telegraph: 


Betty Botter bought some butter. 
“But,” she said, ‘this butter’s bitter ; 
If I put it in my batter, 

It will make my batter bitter ; 

But a bit of better butter 

Will but make my batter better.”’ 
So she bought a bit o’ butter 
Better than the bitter butter, 

And made her bitter batter better. 
So ’twas better Betty Botter 
Bought a bit of better butter. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 


1. Anemone is between the two paths. Tom is 
in bed with nothing over him. 2. Molecule. Min- 
strel. 3. Peri. Raven. 4. Guinea — Guinea-pig. 
5. Perplexity.Companion.Thanksgiving. 6. Eunice, 
Dorcas, Juliet, Keziah, Salome, Elinor, Esther. 
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THE WOODSY ONES 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Hear them Pi ping i 
Through the mosses and the brush, 
The Woodsy Ones whom I can never see! 
Now they snap a twig and falter; 
Now they laugh, and whisper, “ Hush!” 
As they dodge their little heads behind 


a tree. 
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Hear them 
In the grass when I’m abed, 
And singing at my window in the moon! 
Oh, the fairy music bubbles 
In my dizzy little head, 
And I drift away to Nothing all too soon. 


od 
WHEN SCOTTY RAN AWAY 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 
G waen was almost six years old 





when he ran away for the first time, 

and six years is pretty old for a wise 
and faithful collie to take up new habits. 
However, you could not really call it a 
habit, for, so far as I know, it was not 
only the first time that Scotty ever ran 
away but also the last. 

From the time that Scotty, then a roly- 
poly little puppy, had journeyed in a small 
box from Boston to the Maine village where 
Lawrence was eagerly waiting for him 
at the express office, he had been content 
to stay right on the farm where Lawrence 
lived. Of course, he went all over the farm 
itself, for he had many things to attend to 
there. For example, there were the hens 
that had to be kept out of the garden 
and the cows to be driven to the pasture 
bars at night, and sometimes a woodchuck 
to be chased out of a clover patch into its 
hole. And when it was time for Lawrence 
and the other children to come from school, 
it was his duty to sit under the trees in 
the front yard until he saw them coming and 
then to dash down the road to meet them; but 
for five years or more he never went alone to 
the village or to visit the dogs that lived on 
the neighboring farms. 

Then came the day, in early: summer, when 
Scotty ran away. Anyway, ‘‘running away’’ 
was what they all called it, although when 
you hear the story you may decide that it was 
not running away at all. 

Now, Lawrence had two colts, —Dandy and 
Dora,—and it was hard to say whether he 
thought more of them or of Scotty, They were 
all very good friends, and Scotty looked on the 
colts as being under his special care, as, in- 
deed, he looked on everything else in the stable 
and barns, When: the time came for the colts 
to go out to pasture, Lawrence’s father ar- 
ranged to have them spend the summer in the 
pasture of a man who lived about three miles 
away. The home pasture had all the live stock 
that it could feed, and the colts would do very 
well in the distant pasture, which they would 
have all to themselves. 

One fine morning Lawrence drove Dandy 
and Dora off to their pasture. Scotty sat under 
the trees and watched them go, but showed 
no more desire to follow than he had a hundred 
times before when he had been left behind. 

‘Two or three hours later, when Lawrence re- 
turned, Scotty was there to greet him as usual. 
Just as Lawrence came into the yard, Mr. 
Watson, a neighbor, drove by. 

‘*Hello, Lawrence!’’ he called. ‘‘How are 
the colts these days?’’ 

‘I’ve just put them out to pasture for the 
summer, ’’ answered Lawrence. 

‘‘What! In the morning?’ exclaimed Mr. 
Watson. 

‘*Yes. Why not?’ replied Lawrence, who 
could not understand what the time of day had 
to do with it. 

‘* Let me tell you something,’’ said Mr. 
Watson. ‘‘When you put young stock like your 
Colts out to pasture for the summer it is well 
to turn them loose toward evening rather than 
in the morning. In either case they will begin 
to feed at once. It is far better for them to get 
the habit of feeding at night, and to stay in 
the cool shade during the day, than it is for 
them to sleep at night and to feed by day under 
the hot sun and with all the flies bothering 
them. ’’ 

‘*T see,’’ said Lawrence slowly, ‘‘but I guess 
it is too late now.’”’ 

Mr. Watson drove on, and Lawrence went 
to the house with Scotty close at his heels. 

All that day Scotty was round as usual, but 
the next morning he was missing. No one could 
understand it. In vain Lawrence called and 
whistled. He went to the neighbors and then 
to the village, a mile away, but he found no 
one who had seen Scotty. The day passed, and 
when bedtime came the collie had not returned. 
It was the same the next morning—no sign of 
the faithful old dog that all the family were so 
fond of. The place was not the same without 
him. Lawrence was the only one who stoutly 
held that Scotty would surely return. 





Late in the afternoon of the second day 





ORAWN BY H. |. SHUMWAY 


BY OSWALD 





THE AVIATION MEET 


M. RICKARD 


A swarm of flying creatures—and some that could not fly, 
But with ambition lofty were simply bound to try— 

Came from the fields and forests, from near and far away, 
To have a flying contest, one lovely summer day. 


The place that they selected was in a lonesome bog. 

The judge was Grandpa Locust, who sat upon a log. 

He wore a pompous manner beneath his shiny hat, 

And none could doubt his wisdom, to view him where he sat. 
Beyond him, by the water, throughout the afternoon 

The Cricket Band was playing, We’re Sailing Round the Moon. 
And on the pads of lilies and where the reeds were high 

The eager watchers waited to see the flyers fly. 


Among the first arrivals a dozen butterflies 

And bumblebees were boasting that they would win a prize. 

A host of small mosquitoes were there on every hand 

With such a constant humming they almost drowned the band. 
And fireflies, moths and beetles, and June bugs, slow and fat, 
Were sailing o’er the water, with eyes on grandpa’s hat. 


Now, there was great commotion before the race began, 
For every flying creature advised a different plan. 

If one of them suggested a race from east to west, 

Another one insisted some other course was best. 

And shall the prize be granted for speed or fancy flight? 
Where shall we start and finish? And where shall we alight? 
Such was the buzz of questions, while Grandpa Locust sat 
And felt his head grow dizzy beneath his shiny hat. 


A dragon fly came bumping into a hornet’s wing; 
Straightway the hornet gave him a very angry sting. 
*Twas there the quarrel started; it pains my pen to tell 
The tale of dire disaster that speedily befell. 


The while they all were buzzing like forty million bees, 
And paying no attention to Grandpa Locust’s pleas, 
There came a heavy rumble from out the pond below, 


And then such grunts and croakings! The sounds you surely know. 


The flying creatures knew them, and in their sudden fright 

They scattered helter-skelter in panic-stricken flight. . 
The contest was forgotten; they had no wish at all 

To stay where frogs would get them if they should chance to fall. 


And pompous Grandpa Locust! Such terror filled his mind 
That when he flew to safety he left his hat behind! 

His shiny badge of office! It fell into the bog, 

To carry indigestion to some poor, greedy frog. 


INARA 





Lawrence set out for the distant pasture to 
see how Dandy and Dora were getting along. 
When he reached there, what do you suppose 
he saw? Yes, I am sure you have guessed. It 
was Scotty. The two colts were under some 
widespreading trees that grew in one corner 
of the pasture, beside a little stream, and 
Scotty was watching them. When they tried 
to come out into the sunny pasture where the 
feed was good, Scotty promptly drove them 
back to the cool shade. That happened several 
times, and then Scotty saw Lawrence and came 
bounding toward him with glad little barks. 
No longer -guarded, the colts were free to run 
into the pasture, and they ate the soft grass so 
hungrily that Lawrence knew that they had 
been kept in the shady corner all day. 

Then he remembered what Mr. Watson had 
told him. ‘‘I do believe, old Scotty,’’ he cried 





aloud, ‘‘that you understood what Mr. Watson 
said, and have been getting the colts into the 
habit of staying in the shade by day and of 
eating by night!’’ 


And Scotty pranced round him as much as | 


to say, ‘‘Yes, and now I’m pretty hungry 
myself !’? 

How glad they all were to see the runaway 
when he and Lawrence reached home a little 
later, and what a supper Scotty ate! 

You can figure it out for yourself, but the 
fact remains that all summer long, after the 
visit of Scotty to the pasture, the colts did their 
feeding in the cool of the evening and in the 
very early morning, and spent the day in 
the shade, away from the hot sun and the 
bothersome flies. And those who know Scotty 
are sure that he ran away from home those two 
days just to teach the colts that habit. 
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THE FAIRY WITH THE 
LANTERN 
BY ANTOINETTE DeC. PATTERSON 


Tt little fairy of whom I am going to 
| tell you was named Jack, and he carried 

about, through all the long, dark hours, 
|a tiny lantern. During the day he must have 
| slept very soundly,—for he was up o’ nights 
until very late,—but in such snug places that 
no mortal could ever discover him. At night, 
though, it was easy enough to see what he 
looked like. At least so thought Annabel, 
who, her grandfather said, had eyes that saw 
what no others ever could see. She declared 
that Jack was just about five inches high, that 
he wore a peaked hat, and that the light of 
his lantern, as it danced over the big marsh 
near her grandfather’s house, was like the 
blue flame of a candle. 

Grandfather had several times warned the 
little girl when she came to visit him never to 
have anything to do with Jack. He said that 
if Jack was a fairy, as she insisted, he was 
certainly a very naughty one, who would like 
nothing better than to have people follow him 
into marshy lands where they would be sure 
to be stuck fast in the mud; then he would 
laugh at their plight, but never offer to help. 

But Annabel, although she promised that 
she would never even try to go near the little 
blue dancing light, insisted that Jack was a 
good fairy, and some day, she said, they would 
find out that she was right. 

One night, when Annabel was staying at 
grandfather’s, the lights burned more brightly 
even than usual. Indeed, it was soon seen that 
there were two of them, and then three. 

‘* Jack has borrowed another lantern or 
two,’’ said Annabel. 

‘*He does well to make the most of his time, ’’ 
replied grandfather, ‘‘for to-morrow men are 
coming to begin the work of draining the 
marsh, and that will be the last of Mr. Jack 
and his lantern.’’ 

And, sure enough, the next time that Annabel 
went to stay with grandfather, and at night 
| looked out of the window, there was no light 

to be seen flitting about anywhere; for the 
| bog was now hard and dry. 

‘*Tt’s just as I told you, Annabel,’’ said 
grandfather the next morning. ‘‘That bad 
fairy has gone away forever.’’ 

Annabel’s curls nodded, but her lips added, 
‘*Only, grandfather, he was a good fairy. You 
see, he knew that in the dark people might 
walk into the bog and get almost drowned. So 
night after night Jack stayed there, waving his 
little lantern to warn them away. I often used 
to think how sleepy he must have been.’’ 

Grandfather smiled. ‘‘That’s my dear little 
girl,’’ he said, laying his hand on her curls, 
‘*who is going to find all the good she can in 
everyone, even in a fairy.’’ 

But Annabel, her mind still on the fairy, 
said, ‘‘And I’m sure, if you go to another bog, 
you’ll find Jack there with his same little 
lantern, warning everyone to keep away. In- 
deed, indeed, grandfather, he was a very good 
fairy,and I shall always try to remember him. ’’ 
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“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.” 


Bunion Model 


It is a satisfaction to know 
that your bunion is incon- 
spicuous yet well protected 
and entirely comfortable. 
The Coward Bunion Shoe, 
properly fitted as it can be 
by mail, eases the tender 
joint by allowing it ample 
room. It also protects the 
sensitive parts from friction. 
The bunion rests in a pocket 
so made as to permit a prac- 
tically normal shaped shoe. 


Sold Nowhere Eise 


JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 
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If 


you never 
tasted 
Grape Nuts 
FOOD 
you have 
missed 
one of the 
good things 
in life 
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RIDE A RANGER 
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new offers and ‘iberal ter taruns. ‘Do ca 
: bay until you —p~ want weesn do 
for you. A postal brings everything. 
MEA CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. A-50, Chicago 





COMBS CONSERVATORY 


38rd Year. Individual Instruction. Personal Supervision. 
All branches, theoretical and applied. Modern methods of 
instruction and management. A School of Public Performance. 
Teachers’ Normal Training Course. Public School Music 
Supervision. Degrees conferred. Two complete Pupils’ Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Reciprocal relations with Univ. of Pa. Dor. 
mitories for women. A school of inspiration, loyalty, success. 
Our Year Book is free and contains valuable information. 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, 1321 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 


CLASS PIN FREE 


RAS 3 
will be given boy or girl selling 1 doz. 
of our class pins. Pins shown, 2 colors, 


No, 384. 3 initials, any date, hard enamel on 


silver plate 20 cts. each, $2.00 doz. Free Catalogue of 300 ae: 


Metal Arts Co., 87 So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or ayes for 70 page & at = ‘stam 
mering and Stuttering, “ 

I eured myself after Reet and stuttering oon. 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 1126 N. Iilinois St., Indianapolis, f Tu. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
its subscription price is $2.00 a year, In advance, 
including postage prepaid to — ' address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Sgeteeene may begin at any time during 


| ena ane Renewals cpould be sent by subscribers 

| directly to this office. We donot request Agents to |. 

collect money for renewals. a to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber 

| Payment. for The Compan ion when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Meney Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Repeuste. Three weeks after the receipt of mona 
by the date after the address on your pape 
whieh shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
Your Da erissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth A ve. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











RELISH AND DIGESTION 


E all know that the maintenance of health 
depends largely upon the way in which 
we eat, and that if our food is to agree 
with us it must be food that we relish. 

Conscientious housewives are wending 
their way to scientific cooking classes, 
where they may begin at the beginning, with the 
chemistry of foods, and learn not only war-time 
economy but also the secrets of preparing artistic 
and appetizing dishes. 

It is an excellent thing that this interest in the 
correct and economical preparation of foods should 
become the fashion, for America has too long been 
under condemnation as a country of extravagance 
and bad cooking..It is no exaggeration to say that 
many of the ‘‘good plain cooks’ that preside in the 
kitchens of our land cannot even boil a potato 
properly or make an acceptable cup of tea or a 
good loaf of bread. 

It is a time-worn axiom that the Frenchwoman 
could feed her family on what the women of many 
other countries throw into the garbage can. Her 
secret, is that she understands the delicate art of 
flavoring, so that the cheaper cuts of meat and the 
apparently worthless left-overs come to the table 
as epicurean treats. 

The most fortunate thing about the art of flavor- 
ing foods is that it is not an expensive art to prac- 
tice. It is the poor, after all, who suffer the most 
through ignorance about cooking and who spend 
untold sums for the wrong food, which they make 
worse by the wrong treatment. They have never 
been convinced that a little food that is attractive 
to the taste will do more to nourish the body than 
a large unappetizing dishful. 

The useful habit of deliberate mastication can 
be formed only if the food to be masticated is 
agreeable. If it is insipid or distasteful, it will nat- 
urally be bolted to get rid of it. “Appetite juice” | 
will never flow for the indifferent or the revolted 
feeder; it is the sign of the pleased palate and the | 
assurance of good digestion; furthermore, it does 
not wait for the unusual and the expensive, but 
also greets the humble onion and the wisely used 
bay leaf. 

eg 


PHILIPPA AND HER MIND 
P HILIPPA, who had gone to the door to 

















speed the parting guest, welcomed the 
coming one in the person of her cousin. 
From a certain indifference in her man- 
ner during the conventional prelimina- 
ries to their conversation it was evident 
that Philippa’s thoughts were struggling with one 
of the numerous ethical problems that beset her 
journey through life. Her cousin did not have’ to 
wait long. 

“If there is one thing,” Philippa suddenly de- 
clared with determined emphasis, “that 1 shall try 
to teach my daughter, it is to know her own mind.” 

*‘A propos'of?” her cousin asked. 

“Grace Atkins, of course,” Philippa responded. 
“She came in to show me the samples for her 
winter suit. She said that she had made up her 
mind to have gray, but Mrs. Ambrose told her to 
get brown—that brown was to be the only color 
this fall and she would be sorry afterwards if she 
didn’t. I could have shaken her! With her hair and 
complexion she never ought to wear brown, no 
matter if everyone else in the city put it on. Of 
course I told her so, and she said she knew it per- 
fectly well.” 

“Of course you encouraged her to stand by her 
own choiee?” Philippa’s cousin asked with inter- 
est. 

“Why—no,” Philippa replied, flushing slightly, 
“I didn’t. I advised her by all means to get blue. 
You know that there’s nothing half so becoming 
to her.” 

*‘And you think she will get blue?” 

“Not at all,” Philippa replied. “I know that she 
will not. She’ll go from here straight to Emma Par- 
ker’s and from Emma’s to Abby Stone’s and Mrs. 
Penhallow’s; and Emma will advise black, and 
Abby something in neutral tones, and Mrs. Pen- 
hallow plum—so she’ll end by getting plum. And 
she’ll hate it from the moment it comes home.” 

“Certainly,” Philippa’s cousin agreed, “she 
would look better in blue. Why don’t you wait till 
she’s made the rounds and then run over and put 
the finishing touches upon her mind?” 

But Philippa looked almost horrified. “Oh, I 
wouldn’t do it for anythingt Then she’d get blue | 
and hate that, and J should have to bear the blame! 
That’s the dreadfulness of being hen-minded; | 
whatever the poor things do, they are sure that 
they might have done something better. If there’s 
anything in this world I’m grateful for, it is that I | 
can decide for myself. By the way, I want to show | 
| you a hat that I had sent up from Hunt’s. I liked 
it down there, but after I got it home I wasn’t so | 
sure. It is a low crown, you see, and Fay Mason, | 
who was in this morning, says that it will look all | 
out of style before the season’s over.” 

Philippa’s cousin laughed softly. Philippa, hear- 
ng o laugh, turned with the hat poised on her 
| hanc 

“But even if it is not quite the latest thing, I 
think I shall keep it,” she finished with dignity. 
“The art is in knowing what suits you. Yes, I 
have decided to Keep it,” she said firmly. 
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Frontier town of 
Black Hawk, Colo., where 
W.L. Douglas located and 
continued his chosen vo- 
cation of shoemaking. 


CAUTION—Be sure 
the price stamped on 
the bottom has not 
been erased or raised 


























L.DOUGLAS 


“‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 
3 $3: $4 *4% #5 5G 7 : 8 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known 
Shoes in the World. 


. L. Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they doin New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 
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™ quality of W. L. Doug- BOYS SHOES 
las product is guaranteed Best in the World 
by more than 40 years experi- $3 $2.50 $2 


ence in making fine shoes. 

The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 
. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 
tamped on the bott TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet, showing how te order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CQ., 
‘ 157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 




















The American Boy of 9/7 


HE same patriotic spirit that has 
— the country at every onc 

d of our nation’s hi 
waste ‘alive ae: We ait thrill wie 
pride as we see America nobly 
responding to t e voation’s eall. For 


« man yhousands of these young men, 
the Air Rifle furnished the first 
ac a- nil lessons in marksmanship. Today, mil- 


Sweaters 


LN sauwtienvaner A 


TRICK Mackinaw Yarn comes 
from northern sheep. It is lonj, 
fibre wool and possesses _ insu- 


latin’, properties. 


Of this yarn are made the Patrick- 
Duluth Macka-Knit Sweaters. 


Of the Patrick Wool are also 


‘Breat- 
coats), caps, socks, 


“patricks” (mackinaws), ‘ 
patricks” (lo 
auto robes and blankets, 


For sale at best stores. 


Write for “The Patrick Book” show- 
ing, styles, patterns and colors. 


PATRICK-DULUTH 
WOOLEN MILL 
Duluth, Minnesota 


11 Oak Street 


lions of American boys are rece’ elvini ing 
this same_training, which furnishes 
unbounded fun and at the same time 
builds true American character. 
The Daisy Pump Demangtns teers 
Daisy are two big favorites. Both 
° 50-shot repeaters, finished in blued steel, 
with turned walnut stocks, and sell at $3.50 

each. Other Daisy models 50c. to $3.00. 

At your dealer’s or sent oo 

from factory on receipt of pri 

Send for descriptive avealer. 
DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
288 Union St., Plymouth, Michigan. 
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AIR RIFLES 























Driver Agents Wanted 





Relco opt. 902 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chiengo, Ulinols 





Quick Reliel for. Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25¢ at all Drug Stores. "Sample for two-cent stamp 
Stearns & Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
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HIS COMELY BRIDE 


lated amusing anecdotes of the long-drawn, 

unhurried courtships of old-time New England 
lovers. But old-time courtships were not always 
slow, even when a most dignified deliberation 
might be expected. A country parson was an im- 
portant person in those days; yet there is in the 
Rosburne family the tradition of a ministerial 
wooing of which the pace would have been reck- 
oned rapid even in our own hustling and bustling 
era. 

A middle-aged clergyman, a widower, had been 
called to a new and remote parish in a village only 
recently settled. He proceeded to his new field on 
horseback, a journey of several days. On the way 
he paused at the house of a brother minister, 
whom he had met, but with whose home and family 
he was unacquainted. He arrived unexpectedly in 
the late afternoon, and it happened that only the 
youngest daughter, Dorcas, an extremely pretty 
girl of seventeen, was on hand fo receive him. She 
showed herself competent to provide hospitably 
and comfortably for both the wearied man and his 
wearied horse, and at supper that evening, after 
the family had returned, the visitor announced 
abruptly: 

“Brother Blank, I have decided to marry your 
daughter.” 

Surprised, but gratified, Brother Blank, who had 
seven daughters, inquired which one; and was 
told that- Dorcas was the happy damsel to be so 
honored. He protested that she was too young for 
the responsibilities of a minister’s wife, and sug- 
gested that one of her elder sisters would be a 
wiser choice. 

“They have no doubt all the good qualities of 
the father whom they resemble,” was the surpris- 
ing reply; “but, Brother Blank, you are more dis- 
tinguished for grace than for comeliness. Doreas 
resembles her mother, whose comeliness was no 
doubt apparent to your eyes amd a call to your 
heart when you married her; and being, indeed, 
like all good things, a gift of the Lord, I see no 
reason—the greater gifts being net overlooked for 
the sake of it—why comeliness sheuld not decide 
the matter. If you tell me that your youngest 
daughter is less virtuous, less discreet, less amiably 
dispositioned or less well instructed than her sis- 
ters, I will wed with one of them. Otherwise, I will 
marry Dorcas to-morrow.” 

As her father could not honestly disparage 
Doreas,—who does not appear to have been con- 
sulted in the matter,—the resolute suitor did marry 
her. Mounted on “a gray colt and saddle,” which 
were her wedding portion from her father, and 
with her clothes and all the additional garments 
that her mother and sisters could spare or hastily 
refashion,—they sat up sewing by candlelight until 
dawn,—she rode away to her new life at noon of 
the next day. : 

Her husband complacently explained to Brother 
Blank before departing that he had intended to 
take a wife from among his new flock, but that 
bringing one with him was a much better plan, 
after all, since it would avoid “exciting envy, 
bickerings and gossip among the female congre- 
gation, such as could but distract their minds from 
more pious and suitable occupation.” 


od 


A PRISONER OF THE TURKS 
Te following letter from an English officer, 


Tit Companion on several occasions has re- 


prisoner of the Turks at Kastamuni, appeared 
in the New York Evening Post: 

There are about one hundred and twenty of us 
here, and about twenty-one of these are in my 
house. I share a small room with a major. We are 
each allowed to go to the bazaar once a week to 
buy things, and as exercise we have alternately 
Rugby football, cricket, rounders and walks. The 
football is played with a round ball stuffed with 
wool. We have, unfortunately, nothing better to 
play with, and we manufacture our own footballs 
and cricket and rounder balls. 

We are all very much fitter than when we ar- 
rived, but we are not looking forward to the winter. 
The weather has been most ‘beautiful, but it is 
quite cool at night. The Turkish Red Crescent has 
sent us a lot of things. We have each received a 
greatcoat, warm suit, vest, drawers, boots, gloves, 
muffler, some plug tobacco, a slab of chocolate, 
a little cocoa and about one pound of sugar; so 
they’ve treated us pretty well. 














Hide Bran: 


‘Make It Inviting 


Everybody knows the need for 
eating bran’ food daily. Bran is 
Nature’s laxative. 

Make it likable. Serve it in 
Pettijohn’s, hidden in flavory 

kes. 

Then you can't serve it too often. 
One delights to start days on a 
Pettijohn dainty. And it means a 
better day. Prove that by a one- 
week test. 


Pattijohn 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flak 
hide 25 per cent unground =” - 
4 Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per —_ fine pat- 
ent flour with 25 per cent bran fl akes. Use 
like Graham flour in any — 


Both sold in packages only. (1678) 











The standing position. 
Stand at right angles 
to the firing line, point- 
ing across the body to 


the left. > 











The kneeling position. 





The prone shoot- 
ing position. Lie 
flat at anangle of 45 
degrees to the fir- 
ing line. 





Winchester Medals for skill with the rifle 


The Gold-Plated “Sharpshooter” Medal 
goes to the boy or girl under 18 who makes 








the first grade score with a Winchesver 22 22 
rifle and Winchester ammunition. 

The Silver-Plated “Marksman"’ Medal 
goes to the boy or girl who makes the second 
grade score. 





Every real boy wants a Winchester 
rifle. He wants it for its own sake and 
because it will give him achance to com- 
pete for the famous silver-plated ““Marks- 
man” and gold-plated “Sharpshooter” 
medals offered by the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps. 


A competition for real boys 

The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps is 
an organization with an honorary mem- 
bership among boys who have earned 
their ‘‘Marksman”’ and ‘‘Sharpshooter” 
medals. Every one of the members has 
a diploma signed by the President of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
certifying his standing in the organization. 

Members of the Winchester Junior 
Rifie Corps pay no dues and are under no 
military obligations. But it takes a real 
boy to get into the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps because it takes concentration and 
perseverance, a clear head and a good 
eye to make the winning targets. 


Get dad on your side 


Tell your dad what a gun will do for 
you. Tell him that your earning a 


MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber 
sizes of ammunition. 


— 08. Automatic hammer 


“‘Sharpshooter” Medal should be a source 
of as much pride to him as it will be to 
you. It will stamp you as a boy of 
character and ability, a good citizen of 
the future. 

Tell him it is just as important for you 
to know how to handle a rifle safely as it 
is for you to know howtoswim. So the 
sooner you learn the correct use of a 
gun the better. 

There is a place near you, either in the 
open or at a club, where you can shoot. 
If you do not know where to shoot, write 
to us and we will tell you where you 


can, or we will help you to organize a 
club. 


What the name ‘‘Winchester” means 


The name “Winchester”’ stands for the 
best traditions in gun making. For over 
half a century Winchester has been the 
standard of pioneers and sportsmen. 

The Winchester Company today is an 
organization of expert gun makers with 
fifty years of gun-making reputation be- 
hind it. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name 


a 30. 
octagon barrel. 


The most popular .22 cali 





Automatic cartridge. 


= Sas ; Point your right knee 


eee. directly to the right, 
“gi along the firing line. 














24-inch 
25 years. 


pe AY 


, 20-inch round barrel. 
ever placed on the market. 
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WIN we tee 


World Standard Gans and Ammunition 








Three correct positions for earning the 
“Sharpshooter” Medal 


“‘Winchester” is fired many times for 
accuracy and smooth action, and is fired 
with excess loads for strength. 


No Winchester barrel varies one one- 
thousandth of an inch in thickness or diam- 
eter. The Bennett Process, used ex- 
clusively by Winchester, gives the Win- 
chester barrel a distinctive blue finish 
that, with proper care, will last a lifetime. 


The same care that is taken with Win- 
chester guns is taken with Winchester 
ammunition. The two are made for each 
other. 


Ask dad for it now 


Get your dad to take you there today 
and get it for you. He will be surprised 
to find what a fine gun he can get for a 
low price. The dealer will explain all 
the rules of the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps Contest, furnish the targets and 
see that you get the medals and diplomas 
when you have made the winning scores. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 67 


New Haven, Conn 
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and SAVED MONEY 


After a thorough trial by 
specially competent opera- 
tors, Iam pleased to state that 
the New Companion Sewing 
Machine has “made good”’ in every particular. 
Its superiority as to workmanship, price and 
efficiency cannot be duplicated by any machine 
I have seen.—Dr. R. E. Chaffin, Belton, Mo. 


WE LET YOU TRY IT BEFORE DECIDING 


So confident are we that the New Companion will meet your highest 
expectations that we make you the following Liberal Trial Offer: ff the 
New Companion Sewing Machine you select is not completely satisfactory 
in every respect after you have used it in your home for three months, we 
will take it back at our expense and refund your money. 


BEST MACHINE AT A LARGE SAVING 


Our system of selling direct from factory to home enables us to offer you 
a high- gy: sewing machine at a very low price. We offer a choice of six 
styles, foot treadle and electric, each warranted twenty-five years, and pay 
all freight charges to your nearest freight station. 
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Let Us Tell You how we can do it, also how much we can save for you 
. on the purchase of a first-quality machine. A postal-card request will bring 
our free Illustrated Booklet and full particulars by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PREPAREDNESS 


Painted by Galen J. Perrett for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1917 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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The “Big Giant” Steam 
Engine 


THE JUNIOR CLASS IN ATHLETICS 


\ Tite t Miss Lee touched 
the bell to close the 
afternoon session of the 

North Amory high school that day, 

she looked as if she had a communi- 

cation to make. She had, and it was of 

a nature to carry dismay to a few of her 

juniors who knew they had been in mischief. 

‘*The young ladies and gentlemen who have 
been throwing paper may come to the recita- 
tion seat,’’ she said. ‘‘The rest of the school 
is dismissed. ’’ 

But the rest of the school lingered long 
enough to see Tom Stokes and Ned Wiles go 
sheepishly forward, and to see Grace Linden, 
followed by three of her intimates, flaunt up 
to their side in a ‘‘don’t-care’’ fashion. Then 
those who had not offended went home to 
wonder what the principal was going to do. 

‘The principal herself knew very clearly. She 
had taken the school in the middle of the term, 
after an incompetent teacher had lost control 
of it. She had roused her pupils to render good 
lessons, and she had reéstablished discipline 
—almost. The one annoying exception that 
seemed to mock all her efforts was the childish 
habit, which some of her brightest boys and 
girls had taken up, of throwing paper round 
the room. She had asked them to stop, but to 
no purpose. Now — 

‘*T notice on your part a desire for a kind of 
athletic exercise that seems hardly suited to a 
study hour,’’ Miss Lee began calmly. ‘‘I see 
no reason, though, why you should not prac- 
tice it, provided you do so at a proper time; 
and I have therefore decided to form you into 
a class, which shall meet every afternoon for 
twenty minutes, so long as the demand for the 
exercise shall continue.’’ 

The final words were emphasized somewhat, 
but spoken without a trace of passion, and Miss 
Lee’s face was as unruffied as a summer sky 
when she took from her desk six packages of 
colored paper, gave a package to each of the 
girls and boys, and requested them to roll the 
paper into such balls as they were in the habit 
of throwing. 

Then, stationing the members of the ‘‘class’’ 
about two feet apart, she instructed each to 
walk straight forward to the blackboard at the 
sound of the bell, draw a circle four inches in 
diameter, and return to the recitation seat. 

At the next tap of the bell, each was to rise 
and throw ten paper balls at his or her circle. 
Each was to note the number of balls that 
struck within the circle, and mark that number 
below it. 

Another tap of the bell would be a signal to 
collect the balls. Another still, a notification to 
throw them once more—and so on for twenty 
minutes. At the end of that time each pupil 
would score the whole number of hits and 
write his or her name under his or her circle, 
for the inspection of the school. 

Then the ball throwing began. It seemed 
amusing at first, but presently the foolishness 
of it touched the consciousness of the boys and 
made them wonder that they should ever have 
taken up so senseless a practice. Twenty min- 
utes of it was enough for them. When the class 
was dismissed they were glad to apologize and 
promise better behavior for the future. 

On that understanding their circles and 
names were erased from the board; but the 
girls were obstinately unwilling to be convinced 
of folly. Perhaps they fancied they could tire 
out the teacher. 

If Miss Lee had been made of weaker stuff, 
they might have succeeded. In the course of 
the next seven weeks that extra twenty min- 
utes grew to be a wearisome time to her, if not 
to them. Often the junior class in athletics 
sadly disarranged her plans for work or 
pleasure. 

But the class represented organized rebellion. 
For the good of the girls themselves, as well 
as the school, that rebellion must be crushed. 
And when the close of the term came, and the 
end of the class seemed no nearer than at first, 
Miss Lee determined upon a bold stroke. The 
‘* desperate disease’’ demanded a desperate 
remedy. If Grace Linden and her three allies 
found themselves humiliated by it, they would 
have no one but themselves to blame. 

Because of the difficulties that had led to a 
change of instructors in the middle of the term, 
the school committee had decided to examine 
the other classes, as well as that which was to 
graduate. Grace Linden, the leader of the 
‘‘athletes, ’’ looked forward to that examination 
with confidence. She rejoiced that one of the 
committeemen was a young attorney whom she 
admired, for she expected to make a good im- 
pression. 

In fact, she did acquit herself most creditably. 
Her written work was beautifully done, and 
her blackboard demonstrations were clear and 
elaborate. The afternoon was a series of tri- 
umphs. 

But when everything seemed to have ended 
—to her complete satisfaction—and when the 
school was about to be dismissed for the long 
vacation, the principal sprang a surprise. 

There was one class they had not yet exam- 
ined, she told the committee in a matter-of-fact 
way. That was the junior class in athletics, 
which always met after school hours. Perhaps, 










she suggested, it would be ad- 
visable to dismiss the other 
pupils and examine the class in 
the time given to its regular daily 
exercises. 


Evidently they were wholly in sympathy with 
her. Grace Linden, stirring uneasily in her 
seat, fancied that the young attorney looked 
at her in a way that combined amusement 
and disgust. 

She wanted to run. She wanted to hide, to 
beg off, to do anything that would save her the 
shame of exposure. But all she could do was 
to gaze imploringly toward the principal, while 
the eyes of the other three girls took up her 
unspoken appeal. 

Miss Lee read their message, and knew that 
the revolt was over and that it was safe to be 
merciful. 

‘*T shall leave this whole matter to the dis- 
cretion of the committee,’’ she added. ‘‘I un- | 
derstand, however, that the junior class in | 
athletics desires to discontinue its exercises | 
altogether, and, since the end I sought in or- 
ganizing the class has been attained, possibly 
the committee will prefer to accept my assur- 
ance of proficiency and dispense with an ex- 
amination. ’’ 

The committeemen smiled again — very 
broadly—and professed themselves willing to 
do so. Then and there the junior class in ath- 
letics passed out of existence. But the memory 
of it will long abide in that school, a potent 
force for discipline. 


THE CHILDREN OF EGYPT 


HE Egyptian peasant seems to have 

failed to grow up. The British officer or 

civilian, says the Cornhill Magazine, is 
seldom inclined to be severe with the native 
villagers, soldiers and workmen with whom 
he comes in contact, for after a short resi- 
dence on the banks of the Nile it becomes 
clear to him that he has to deal with a pack of 
good-natured youths who merit severe treat- 
ment no more frequently than do schoolboys. 
How can you be severe with a native who 
sends you a beautiful letter, written in purple 
ink on pink paper, addressed to ‘‘Sir Excel- 
lency Mister Chief Inspector,’’ and beginning 
‘*Honored Enormity: Sire, prithee goggle not 
at my beseech’’ ? 

A curious fact in regard to the Egyptian 
peasant is that he seldom knows his own age. 
A lad with a budding moustache will tell you 
in all seriousness that he is forty, and a 
wizened old man will declare himself to be 





At this the committeemen exchanged | 
Y glances and smiles. ‘They knew, as every- | 

one else did, how the principal had been 
‘annoyed and how she had met the difficulty. 





about thirty. One old native was taken before 
the magistrate on a charge of stealing six buns | 
from a pastry cook’s shop. When asked his age, | 
he replied that he thought he was about one 
hundred and twelve. The magistrate turned to | 
the clerk and inquired whether any previous | 
offenses were recorded against the prisoner. 
The clerk replied that there seemed to be 
nothing against him, at least for the last hun- 
dred years. The magistrate then addressed the 
old man once more, and asked him whether 
he had no grandchildren or other descendants 
with whom he could live and who could keep 
him out of mischief. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the prisoner, | 
‘*T am well enough looked after, thank you! | 
I live with mother.’’ 

In the Sudart there are always a large num- 
ber of camp followers who do odd jobs for the 
troops stationed in outlying places, and these 
men receive daily rations from the War Office, 
the amount varying according to the age of 
the individual. A gray-haired native sergeant 
of many years’ service once asked his com- 
manding officer whether the rations of one of 
these hangers-on might be increased from 
those of a boy to those of an adult. ‘‘Why,’’ 
asked the officer, ‘tis the man more than 
eighteen years old?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I think he must bel’’ said the 
sergeant. ‘‘He is my father. ’’ 

One clerk at a railway station in the far 
south was much disinclined to act on any occa- 
sion without precise instructions. One day his 
division officer received this telegram from 
him: ‘‘Station master is being devoured by 
lion on platform. Please wire instructions. ’’ | 

When the great dam at Assuan was being 
built, the Egyptian government gave notice to | 
all Nile boatmen that the river would be closed 
to traffic at that point for a period of one year. 
In spite of ample warning, however, several | 
vessels arrived after the date fixed for the | 
closing of the waterway, and were therefore | 
held up. After waiting a month or two, one of | 
the skippers came to the engineer in charge 
and asked him how long he would have to wait 
before he could continue his journey down- 
stream, as he was in somewhat of a hurry. 

‘*Well,’’ said the official, ‘‘I expect you will 
have to stay where you are for about ten 
months more. ’’ 

‘‘Thank you, sir,’? the boatman answered, 
quite unmoved. ‘‘Would you be so kind as to 
lend me a bit of rope? I suppose I shall have 
to tie up.’”’ 








The “Big Giant” is manufactured ex- 
clusively for Companion subscribers 
and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 





THE YOUNG ENGINEER.—Every young engineer ought to own one of these 
superb Engines. It will not only afford hours of pleasure, but in many cases will 
develop a taste for mechanical work and engineering. The Engine is designed for 
running toy machinery at a high rate of speed. These toys, such as machine shops, 
mills, forges, etc., can easily be made. by the boys. They will thus enjoy both the 
making and the running of their plant. Power can be transmitted to the machine 
shop or mill through an attached pulley wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


USES KEROSENE.-—It is an improvement over all former styles in that ordinary 
kerosene can be used as fuel, instead of alcohol. Can be run full speed continu- 
ously for ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. It has a safety valve, steam 
whistle, and a finely fitted water gauge that will always indicate the exact amount 
of water in the boiler. It has a large balance wheel and other necessary parts to 
make it the most powerful Steam Engine for toy machinery now on the market. 
It stands eleven inches high, is finely finished, free from danger of explosion, and 
one of the most popular articles for boys ever offered. 


Boys, Don’t Miss This 
Opportunity 


Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion and we will present you with one of these popular “Big 
Giant’’ Steam Engines. Value $1.25. The Engine will be sent by 
express or parcel post, charges paid by receiver. If parcel-post ship- 
ment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you should 
send for a 3-lb. package. 


NOTE. The Engine is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken during the past year. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














A New Novel 


| WILDFIRE 


By ZANE GREY 


Zane Grey has written many 
fine books, but here is the best 
of them all. He has written of 
_ wonderful horses before, but 
Wildfire outruns them all. The 
author’s characters have usually 
been men and women who loved 
adventure, but in this story the 
adventures of his characters 
partake of the wild freedom 
and strength of the desert and 
mountains to which they be- 
long. In vivid delineation, as 
well as in high dramatic power, 
Wildfire will stand as one of 
the best the author has written. 
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N. Y. Tribune.—Not since the pres- 
ent reviewer read, in the days of his 
youth, Mayne Reid’s story of the 
pursuit and capture of a wild horse 
of the plains, has he found so 

hl and en- 





thralling a ‘tale as this. 
Philadelphia Enquirer.—We should 
say that even the owner of an auto- 


mobile would get excited over this 
book. 








OUR OFFER Send us one NEW subscription (not your own) 

for The Youth’s Companion and we will present 
you with a copy of Zane Grey’s newest novel, Wildfire, sending it to you 
postpaid. This Book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.35. 
We do not offer it for sale. 
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NOTE. The Book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE NAT ION'S HARVEST 













Better S\N \ ® Worlds % 
" than the Ge Sines & Cheapest 
Best” | qn tn 





Has Solved the Nation’s Bread Question 


(oe: With all foods soaring in price, bread still remains the cheapest 
and the best all-round source of nourishment and strength. By 
virtue of our special selection of wheats and milling process, 
Daniel Webster Flour contains every essential necessary for producing 


THE MOST, THE BEST AND 
THE CHEAPEST BREAD 


Order a bag of “Daniel Webster” from your grocer to-day—try it and you will 
never use any other brand. Flour that costs less than “Daniel Webster” lacks its , 
bread-making and nourishing power. a 


O U, R G U. A R A N TE If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have ever baked—after using ' A 
e one bag or barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. . 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








